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Summary 


New  England  River  Basins  Commission 


The  Long  Island  Sound  Regional  Study  is  a  "level  B  water  and  related  land  resources  study."  It  was  conducted 
under  provisions  of  thie  federal  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1 965.  The  Plan  which  has  been  developed 
was  prepared  by  a  team  of  federal,  state,  and  regional  officials,  local  citizens,  and  the  scientific  community, 
under  the  overall  coordination  of  the  New  England  River  Basins  Commission.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Commission's 
comprehensive,  coordinated  |oint  plan  for  the  water  and  related  land  resources  of  its  region,  which  includes  New 
England  and  the  New  York  portions  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  plan  for  Long  Island  Sound  recommends  a  program  for  action  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments;  it  does  not  bind  them  to  undertake  specific  recommended  actions.  To  assist  in  the  evaluation 
and  implementation  process,  the  following  leports  have  been  prepared: 

A  PLAN  FOR  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND;  A  SUMMARY.  Highlights  of  the  plan  and  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  rationale  leading  to  recommendations.  -, 

A  PLAN  FOR  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND;  SUPPLEMENT.  A  more  comprehensive  planning^^^  »3fc 
document  which  enumerates  the  major  alternatives  considered  in  formulating  the  recom- 
mendations, together  with  an  explanation  of  how  the  plan  was  prepared,  who  did  the  work, 
and  background  information  organized  both  by  subject  matter  and 
by  geographical  sub-regions  of  the  Study  Area. 

PLANNING  REPORTS.  Each  planning  report  was  developed  by  a 
"Work  Group,"  chaired  by  a  federal  agency,  with  the  active  participation 
of  state  and  local  agencies,  other  federal  agencies  and  citizen  and 
scientific  advisors.  These  reports  incorporate  data  (originally  published 
in  a  series  of  Interim  Reports)  which  estimate  people's  demands  for  the 
resources  of  the  Sound  region,  the  requirements  needed  to  meet  those 
demands,  the  existing  capacity  of  the  region  to  meet  the  requirements, 
and  any  deficiencies  noted. 

The  second  half  of  each  planning  report  develops  solutions  by  stating 
objectives  in  terms  of  satisfying  defined  needs,  suggesting  alternative  ways 
to  achieve  the  objective,  evaluating  each  alternative  in  terms  of  environmental, 
economic,  and  social  criteria,  developing  economic,  environmental,  and  composite 
plans,  and  finally  making  recommendations. 

The  following  Planning  Reports  were  prepared: 

Water  Management  by  the  U.  S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the  States  of  New  York  and  Connecticut. 
Land  Use  by  Ralph  M.  Field  and  Associates  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Outdoor  Recreation  by  the  U  S,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service- 
Shoreline  Appearance  and  Design  by  the  U.  S  Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service  and  Roy  Mann 
and  Associates, 

Marine  Transportation  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Power  and  the  Environment  by  Federal  Power  Commission  staff. 
Mineral  Resources  and  Mining  by  the  U  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Flood  Damage  Reduction  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  the  U  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Erosion  and  Sedimentation  by  the  U,  S,  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
OTHER  REPORTS  published  in  conjunction  with  the  Study  are: 

An  Economic  Perspective  by  the  U.  S  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  Research  Service,  and  the  U  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.  An  examination  of  the  economic  and  demographic  trends  in  the  region,  with 
data  for  use  as  the  basis  of  all  projections  made  in  the  Study- 
Shoreline  Appearance  and  Design:  A  Planning  Handbook  by  Roy  Mann  Associates,  Inc.,  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  National  Park  Service  Recommended  management  procedures  for  protecting  and  enhancing  the  region's 
scenic  resources. 

Sources  and  Movement  of  Water  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources  Division;  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  A  summary  of  the  hydrology  and  climate  of  the  region. 

Soils  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service.  An  inventory  and  analysis  of  soil  composition  in 
the  legion. 


For  a  complete  listing  of  reports  published  by  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Study,  see  Appendix  A  of  the  Supplement.  Copies 

of  these  reports  are  available  from; 

New  England  River  Basins  Commission  National  Technical  Information  Service 

55  Court  Street  Springfield,  Va.  22151 

Boston.  Mass.  02108 
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Volume  1 ,  Summary 


Final  report  of  the  Lorig  Island  Sound  Regional  Study,  New  England  River  Basins  Connmission,  July,  1975. 
Volume  1 ,  Summary.  Volume  2,  Supplement. 
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July  28,  1975 

To  Their  Excellencies,  the  Governors  of  Connecticut 
and  New  York;  to  the  Water  Resources  Council  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  through  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  people  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Region: 


During  the  first  200  years  of  our  history,  Long  Island  Sound  has  had  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  this  part  of  the  nation.  In  the  years  to  come,  it  will  have 
a  changing,  but  no  less  important  part  to  play.  Action  to  implement  the  broad 
strategy  and  many  of  the  specific  recommendations  of  this  plan,  I  am  convinced, 
IS  absolutely  necessary  if  the  Sound  is  to  meet  its  vast  potential  for  improving  the 
quality  of  our  lives  and  those  of  future  generations. 

The  plan  recommends  actions  to  clean  up  the  w/aters  of  the  Sound,  open  its 
shores  to  greatly  increased  recreation,  improve  fishing,  protect  natural  areas, 
reduce  flood  damage,  increase  ferry  services,  redevelop  rundown  urban 
waterfront5--in  short,  enhance  the  Sound's  usefulness  to  the  millions  of  people 
who  live  around  it,  without  exceeding  the  capabilities  of  its  natural  systems.  The 
plan  stresses  environmental  quality  in  ways  that  will  also  encourage  the 
development  and  continuation  of  a  healthy  economy. 

The  plan  is  also  a  model  for  managing  a  unique  body  of  water  surrounded  by 
intense  human  activity  It  recognizes  the  many  ongoing  federal,  state,  and  local 
programs  and  it  proposes  the  next  steps  to  solve  problems  and  to  meet  goals 
using  existing  institutions  in  challenging  and  in  some  innovative  ways. 
It  represents  the  diligent  labor  of  the  more  than  250  individuals  who  participated 
directly,  and  the  counsel  of  hundreds  who  offered  comments,  suggestions,  and 
criticism.  Naturally,  not  all  of  the  participants  concur  with  every  recommendation. 
To  the  degree  possible,  these  differences  have  been  indicated  either  with  the 
recommendation  or  in  the  Comments  Section  of  the  Supplement.  Nonetheless, 
the  plan  does  represent  to  an  extraordinary  degree  a  consensus  of  those  who 
have  participated. 

On  behalf  of  all  who  helped  produce  it,  1  am  proud  to  present  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Regional  Study  report  for  your  consideration  and  I  urge  that  it  be  given 
meaning  by  prompt  implementing  action. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


^ 


R.  Frank  Gregg,  Chairman 

New  England  River  Basins  Co'mmission 
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rUKCVwUKU  The  Long  Island  Sound  Regional  Study  came  about  because 
people  around  the  Sound  were  alarmed  by  what  they  saw  happening  to  this  unique 
body  of  water  While  there  had  been  several  proposals  to  study  the  Sound  in  the 
mid-1960's,  this  Study  got  underway  at  about  the  time  of  Earth  Day,  1970  It  was 
the  highpoint  of  America's  concern  for  the  conflicts  between  man's  activities  and 
the  natural  environment.  It  was  completed  five  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the 
nation's  200th  birthday. 

Much  has  occurred  during  those  years  What  was  then  an  apparently  healthy 
economy  has  plummeted  into  one  of  our  worst  recessions  Now  we  are  question- 
ing our  ability  to  pay  for  the  solutions  to  our  Earth  Day  concerns.  A  quadrupling  of 
the  price  of  oil  has  put  a  kink  in  those  energy  demand  growth  curves  we  once 
thought  would  never  go  anywhere  but  up.  Water  clean-up  programs  which  were 
stalled  or  unheard  of  then,  are  today  helping  to  reverse  pollution  in  the  Sound, 
and  will  do  much  more  tomorrow 

In  short,  the  plan  for  Long  Island  Sound  has  been  developed  in  a  real  and 
constantly  changing  world. 

The  plan  summarizes  what  we  know  about  the  water,  lands,  biology,  and  people 
of  the  region  And  it  sets  forth  ways  to  reclaim  the  Sound  ,    to  finish  cleaning  up 
its  waters,  create  new  parks  and  beaches,  improve  fishing,  reduce  flood  damage, 
start  new  ferry  services,  consolidate  the  gains  we've  made  in  controlling  our  in- 
satiable appetite  for  energy,  even  slow  our  land-eating  sprawl  development, 
which  has  created  so  many  problems  for  the  Sound. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  plan  suggests  a  way  to  get  it  all  together,  so  that 
ordinary  citizens  can  have  the  kind  of  a  Sound  they  want. 
To  prepare  this  plan  for  Long  Island  Sound,  the  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission  organized  federal,  state,  and  regional  officials,  citizens  of  the  region, 
the  scientific  community,  and  local  interests  into  a  study  team  representing  many 
disciplines  and  points  of  view.  They  are  listed  on  the  inside  back  cover  of 
this  summary. 

Never  before  had  such  a  diverse  group,  with  so  much  authority  to  make  things 

happen  around  the  Sound,  come  together  to  take  a  comprehensive  look  at  the 

Sound  as  a  whole. 

Because  of  their  diversity,  it  was  inevitable  that  disagreements  should  arise.  And, 

for  the  most  part,  it  was  a  case  of  people  with  honest  differences  agreeing  to 

disagree.  Where  it  occurs  throughout  the  plan,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 

note  It 

But,  to  a  surprising  degree,  the  plan  represents  consensus. 

Many  reports  were  produced.  Their  content  and  availability  are  described  on  the 

front  cover  of  this  summary  The  major  recommendations  of  the  plan,  how  they 

should  be  implemented,  and  by  whom,  follow. 
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r]    THERE  IS  NO  ONE  VOICE  TO 
{]   SPEAK  FOR  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

In  iQTO.Congress  asked  the  New  England 
River  Basins  Commission  to  look  into  lie 
problems  of  Long  Island  Sound  because 
no  Single  identifiatjie  agency  or  group 
spoke  for  ihe  Sound  or  the  needs  of  Ihe 
people  living  around  il  For  Ihe  first  time 
in  hislory.  federal,  slate,  and  local  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  hlerafiy  thousands  o( 
interested  citizens  came  together  lo 
eiamine  the  problems  of  this  unrque 
body  of  water  and  lo  make  recommen- 
dalions  lo  solve  Ihem 
On  June  30.  1975,  the  New  England 
River  Basins  Commission's  Long  Island 
Sound  Study  will  be  completed  and  the 
Sound  will  once  again  be  without  a 
spokesman  The  Sound  can  be  managed 
Bui  something  is  needed  to  keep  Ihe 
plan  and  Ihe  sp/nt  of  cooperation  that 
spawned  it  alive  The  governors  of  both 
states  have  indicated  their  desire  to  do 
Ihis  An  Interim  Long  Island  Sound  Action 
Pfogram  should  be  established  now,  by 
both  Connecticut  and  New  York,  lo  tol- 
low  up  on  Ihe  recommendations  of  Ihe 
Long  Island  Sound  Study,  lo  stimulate 
needed  research  and  update  Ihe  plan  m 
the  lighl  of  new  information,  to  build 
public  understanding  and  support  lor  Ihe 
need  to  manage  Ihe  Sound,  and  to  dis- 
courage ma)or  public  and  private 
development  proiecis  adversely  e(- 
lecling  the  Sound 

NEXT  STEPS: 

U     EstabRsti  an  Interim  action  program. 

Both  slates  acting  together  should 
establish  an  mlenm  program  as  a 
part  of  Iheir  coaslal  zone  manage- 
mem  planning  ('305'1  program  and 
use  a  portion  of  the  funds  received 
from  Ihe  federal  Office  of  Coasial 
Zone  Management  to  support  ils 
staff  and  activities  Local  officials, 
federal  and  mierslate  agencies,  and 
interested  citizens,  like  those  on  the 
Long  Island  Sound  Study's  Citizen 
Advisory  Commitiee.  should  be  ac- 
tively involved  Unless  Ihe  Sound 
has  a  visible  and  local  spokesman, 
the  work  of  the  study  and  the  con- 
cern of  tne  thousands  who  partici- 
pated in  it  may  have  been  for  nothing 

D    Develop  a  long  term  mechanism  as 

part  of  each  state  s  coastal  zone 
management  ("306"!  program  to 
provide  the  'voice'  and  provide 
Defter  shoreline  management  See 
Highlight  2.  following 


C^   BEnER  SHOREUNE 
%;  MANAGEMENT  IS  THE  KEY 
TO  SAVING  THE  SOUND. 

fvlore  than  200  governments  make  deci- 
sions about  Ihe  future  of  the  Sound  and 
lis  shoreline  every  day  They  have  many 
effective  planning,  management,  and 
regulatory  programs  underway  But  right 
now,  there  is  no  adequate  way  for  these 
governments  to  discuss  issues  affecting 
them,  and  lo  integrate  programs,  before 
one  of  flem  takes  some  irrevocable 
act'on  The  result  has  loo  often  been 
haphazard  developmeni  that  pollutes  the 
Sound  and  clutters  ils  shores  The  dan- 
gers of  hurricanes,  floods,  and  erosion 
havefrequently  been  ignored  And 
people's  access  lo  this  great  resource 
has  been  inexorably  reduced  year  after 
year  Unless  we  find  a  more  unified  vi- 
sion, a  more  consistent  and  integrated 
approach  lo  management  of  the  Sound 
and  its  shoreline,  nothing  else  we  do  lo 
prolecl  or  improve  Ihe  Sound  will  mailer 

NEXT  STEPS: 

Q     introduce  legislation  m  each  stale 
lo  meel  the  requirements  ol  the 
federal  Coastal  Zone  l^lanagemenl 
Act  This  should  include  a  way  lo 
develop  or  modify  local  plans  and 
regulations  under  stale  guidelines, 
with  a  system  of  permits  to  be  is- 
sued for  coasial  developmeni  and 
conservation  By  groups  ol  munici- 
palities acting  together 

G     Submit  state  coastal  zone  man- 
agement plans  to  the  federal  Office 
ol  Coastal  Zone  fvlanagement  as 
soon  as  possible  for  approval  and 
(•306')  funding 

D     Establish  a  permanent  Long  Island 
Sound  Management  structure  as  a 
part  of  each  slate  s  coastal 
management  plan 


© 


GUIDE  FUTURE  GROWTH  TO 
LAND  CAPABLE  OF 
SUPPORTING  IT.  SO  THAT  THE 
FIGHT  TO  SAVE  THE  SOUND  IS 
NOT  LOST  ON  THE  LAND. 


The  question  is  not  whether  growth  will 
or  should  continue  11  will  What  we  ur- 
gently need  are  ways  lo  guide  growth 
around  Ihe  Sound,  to  meel  peoples 
needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  respect  the 
natural  limitations  of  the  land 

NEXT  STEPS: 

Q     Prelect  critical  environmental 

areas  and  the  valuable  open  space 
remaining,  as  well  as  appropriate 
public  access,  with  legislation  in 
each  slate,  either  by  regulation,  as 
wetlands  are  now  regulated,  by 
purchase  of  developmeni  rights,  as 
Suffolk  County  is  now  doing  lo  pre- 
serve farm  lands,  or  by  oulrighl  pur- 
chase of  the  land  The  map  on  the 
other  sideidentifies  such  opporlunilies 

D     Concentrate  future  development 
near  existing  transportation  and 
water  and  sewer  lines 

G     Adopt  good  design  standards  as  a 
pari  ol  building  and  zoning  regula- 
tions, with  all  levels  ol  government 
and  each  slate's  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Program  utilizing  the 
study's  Design  Handbook 


O     Reduce  oil  spills  by  consolidating 
the  number  of  ports  on  Ihe  Sound 
which  receive  petroleum  products 
(see  Highlight  8l  and  tighten  ship-to- 
shore  transfer  regulations  The 
Coast  Guard  should  increase  ils  en- 
forcement ot  existing  regulations 
and  establish  new  tanker  sea  lanes 
Congress  should  enact  a  law  requir- 
ing Ihe  licensing  ol  key  crew  mem- 
bers The  state  legislatures  should 
enact  laws  requiring  spill  conlain- 
meni  equipment  to  be  available  ■ 

G     Ground  water  recharge.  Nassau 
County,  with  financial  assistance 
from  the  state  and  the  U  S  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should 
vigorously  pursue  ground  waler  re- 
charge demonstration  proiecis  and 
foliowup  programs  to  preserve  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  ol  Ihe 
ground  water  as  ils  long-lerm 
supply  source 


The  Sound's  waters  are  getting  cleaner, 
thanks  lo  local,  stale,  and  federal  clean- 
up programs  But  progress  has  been 
slow  because  until  recently,  federal 
money  has  been  hard  lo  come  by  Al- 
though a  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling 
effectively  released  about  S9  billion 
nationwide  for  Irealmenl  facilities,  Ihe 
1977  deadline  lor  completion  ol  the  ex- 
isting secondary  treatment  program  here 
probably  cannot  be  met  And  Ihe  hardesi 
and  most  expensive  tasks  are  sHII  ahead 
reclaiming  the  waters  close  lo  New  York 
City  and  in  many  of  Ihe  major  harbors, 
controlling  many  small  oil  spills  and 
sewage  from  boats,  and  cleaning  up 
slormwater  runoff  polluted  by  our  streets 
and  sewers  before  it  reaches  Ihe  Sound 
Studies  ot  these  problems  and  how  to 
solve  Ihem  on  a  slep-by-slep  basis  are 
getting  sladed  m  both  slates,  through 
areawide  waste  treatment  management 
planning  ("2081  programs  Ultimalely, 
Ihe  bill  could  run  as  high  as  S3  billion, 
with  the  federal  and  stale  governments 
paying  more  than  85  percent  ol  some  of 
these  costs  Bui  unless  we  do  it,  we  may 
never  fully  realize  Ihe  benefits  Ihe  Sound 
could  provide  to  the  millions  of  people 
around  its  shores 

NEXT  STEPS: 

Q     Begin  additional  areawide  waste 
treatment  management  i   208' t 
planning  by  regional  agencies,  with 
support  from  Ihe  stales  and  funding 
from  Ihe  U  S  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA) 

G     Construct  additional  tacllitles. 
using  federal  ("201  )  funds  from 
EPA  together  with  state  and  local 
support  and  funding,  so  Ihat  no  pol- 
luted storm  or  waste  water  reaches 
the  Sound  alter  1985 

G     Maintain  very  high  water  quality  in 
pristine  areas  ol  the  Sound  EPA 
should  develop  and  adopt  national 
guidelines  and  local  and  slate 
governments  should  identify  such 
pnsltne  waters  and  prevent 
degradation  Ihere 

G     Solve  Ihe  special  pollution  prob- 
lems m  the  western  Sound  EPA 
should  provide  Ihe  funds,  and  New 
York  Stale.  New  York  City,  and  the 
Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 
should  conduct  studies  and  recom- 
mend solutions  by  1977 


ACCESS  TO  THE  SOUND  IS 
SEVERELY  RESTRICTED 


Along  Ihe  600  miles  of  the  Sounds  shore- 
line there  are  only  nine  state  parks-and 
only  live  of  these  are  developed  and 
open  to  the  public  What's  worse,  most 
of  these  parks  are  loo  far  from  our  larger 
cities  to  be  useful  to  the  people  who 
need  them  most  This  shortage  has 
placed  inioierabie  demands  on  the  few 
areas  open  to  the  public,  and  many  oth- 
ers which  are  not  People  who  cannot 
see  or  reach  the  Sound  lo  enjoy  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  care  about  what  hap- 
pens lo  it  or  pay  lor  its  clean-up  with 
their  tax  money  The  Sound  must  be 
opened  up  to  provide  more  ways  for 
more  people,  both  ciiy  residents  and 
suburbanites,  to  reach  and  enjoy  il. 

NEXT  STEPS: 

D     Create  a  Long  Island  Sound  Heri- 
tage through  a  special  Congres- 
sional appropriation  of  S50  million 
to  buy  and  develop  fifteen  shore- 
line sites  for  public  recrealion  Each 
slate  legislature  will  have  to  appro- 
priate Its  respective  share  of  the 
tolal  costs  aboulS?  million  in  New 
York  and  S 10  million  in  Conneclicul 
Slate  park  agencies  should  buy  and 
develop  the  facilities 

G     Establish  mini-parks  al  the  end  of- 
or  along-shoreline  roads  and  other 
sites,  about  every  five  mites  around 
Ihe  Sound-al  more  frequent  inter- 
vals in  more  heavily  populated 
areas-using  slate  lunds  and  federal 
Community  Developmeni  Acl 
grants  State  and  local  agencies 
should  insure  access  to  publicly 
owned  or  regulated  shorelands, 
such  as  power  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  wherever  it  is  consis- 
tenl  with  public  safety 

Q  Establish  a  policy  in  each  state  to 
increase  public  access  Both  state 
legislatures  should  declare  it  to  be 
official  state  policy  that  Ihe  cenlury- 
long  trend  ot  reduced  public  access 
be  reversed  Stale  and  local  critical 
resource  area  programs  should  in- 
clude provisions  for  public  access 

G  Expand  existing  local  beaches  to 
beller  meet  local  needs  Localities 
should  acquire  flood-prone  areas 
which  the  study  has  identified  and 
where  appropriate,  nourish  then 
beaches  with  sand,  using  federal 
assistance  programs 

G     Expand  and  improve  recreation 
facilities  near  large  cities,  espe- 
cially New  York  Cily.  with  state  and 
federal  cost-shanng  assistance 

G  Develop  inland  recreation  on  more 
than  8,000  acres  the  sludy  has 
idenlilied  State  and  local  agencies, 
using  Land  and  Waler  Conservation 
Funds,  from  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recrealion,  should  do  this  to 
divert  some  of  Ihe  demand  for  rec- 
reation away  from  the  Sound 


/^  THE  SOUND  IS  MADE 
Vg)  FOR  FERRIES 

But  existing  ferry  service  is  slow,  old,  ex- 
pensive, and  limited  The  only  alternative 
IS  a  trip  through  New  York  City  Wilh 
bridge  proposals  out  of  favor  and  the 
cost  ot  gasoline  increasing,  ihe  pros- 
peel  for  better  car  and  passenger 
ferry  service  is  brighlening  An  ongoing 
sludy  ol  costs,  routes,  and  feasibility  by 
the  Tri-Slaie  Planning  Commission  can 
provide  a  basis  tor  government  action 
Smaller,  passenger-only  femes  would 
provide  an  attractive  means  tor  getting 
people  lo  shorefronl  and  island 
recreation  areas 

NEXT  STEPS: 

G     Commercial,  year-round  vehicle 
ferry  sen/ice  across  the  Sound,  be- 
tween New  Haven  and  Shoreham/ 
Wading  River,  should  be  developed 
by  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
acting  together  Bids  should  be 
solicited  from  the  private  seclor, 
and  that  bidder  selected  whose 
proposal  results  in  the  lowest  oper- 
ating cost  lo  Ihe  states 

G  Passenger  ferry  shuttles  between 
nine  public  recreation  areas  and  ur- 
ban transportation  points  should  be 
developed  or  franchised  by  the 
parks  and  Iransportalion  agencies 
in  each  stale,  with  assistance  from 
the  US  Oeparlment  of  Transportation 
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VALUABLE  CITY  WATERFRONTS 
LIE  DECAVED  AND  FORGOHEN 

The  Sound  is  no  longer  the  area's  chief 
route  lor  shipping  goods.  What  is  left  are 
the  decaying  industrial  waterfronts  of  an- 
other era  Many  of  the  businesses  on  this 
valuable  walertronl  no  longer  need  to  be 
there  Often  they  form  a  wall  between 
Ihe  Sound  and  those  who  have  Ihe  least 
opportunity  lo  enpy  it,  Ihe  inner-city 
dwellers  With  the  waler  getting  cleaner. 
Its  lime  lo  begin  a  major  facelift  ol  the 
Sound  s  rundown  waterfronts  Using  ex- 
isting buildings  if  Ihey  are  sound  and 
tearing  Ihem  down  if  Ihey  are  nol.  we 
ihould  convert  Ihe  walertronl  tor  resi- 
Tlenlial,  recrealional,  and  waler-related 
business  and  industrial  use 

NEXT  STEPS: 

G     Clean  up  harbor  debris  ot  rolling 
piers  and  abandoned  barges  in 
Hempslead,  New  Haven,  Bndgeport, 
Norwalk,  and  Stamford  by  1985 
through  programs  conducted  by  the 
U  S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

D     Move  non-water  related  industries 
inland.  Redevelop  those  vacated 
areas  ol  the  urban  walertronl,  and 
reslore  other  areas,  especially  his- 
toric districts,  through  local  com- 
munity acbon,  using  federal 
Community  Development  Acl  funds. 
Coastal  Zone  Management  demon- 
stration grants,  and  Slate,  local,  and 
private  money 

D     Move  oit  storage  tanks  inland 

through  a  long-term  program  of 
each  state  S  Pelroleum  Receiving 
and  Dislnbution  Aulhonly  See  High- 
lighl  8 
G     Guide  development  and  redevelop- 
ment through  local  use  of  the 
study's  design  handbook.  Shoreline 
Appearance  and  Design 
A  Plar]ning  Handbook 
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(o)   THE  SOUND'S  AGING 

(O)  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  IS 

INEFFICIENT  AND  COSTLY 

TO  MAINTAIN 

Nearly  all  Ihe  oil  used  in  Connecticut 
and  Long  Island  is  shipped  in  small 
coastal  tankers  or  barges  which  unload 
at  eighteen  Sound  ports  The  system  in- 
creases oil  spills,  requires  costly  and 
Otherwise  unnecessary  harbor  dredging, 
and  clogs  valuable  waterfront  land  with 
terminals  and  lanks  And  it  increases  the 
cost  of  oil.  Oil  should  be  received  only  at 
New  London.  New  Haven.  Bridgeport 
Pon  Jefferson,  and  Northville,  and  should 
be  phased  out  ot  all  other  ports  by  1990, 
Pipelines  should  be  used  for 
further  distribution 

NEXT  STEPS; 

G  Create  s  new  Petroleum  Receiving 
and  Distribution  Authority  in  each 
Slate,  by  action  of  Ihe  legislatures, 
or  direct  an  existing  agency  to 

•  Develop  offshore  tanker 
berths  at  New  Haven  and 
Port  Jefferson  by  1985  and 
Bridgeport  by  1990 

•  Extend  Ihe  Hollsville-Plamview 
Pipeline  east  to  Northville  and 
west  lo  mid-Nassau  County 
by  1960,  extend  a  second  line 
from  New  Haven  to  Hartford 
by  1990,  and  one  from 
Bridgeport  lo  Ihe  Bronx 

by  1995 

•  Add  two  new  "hotlines'  lo 
move  heavier  oil  between 
Middlelown  and  New  Haven, 
and  Bridgeport  and  Devon 
by  1985 

•  Buy  land  and  begin  a  program 
lo  re'ocafe  tank  farms  away 
from  the  shoreline  through  a 
long-lerm  program  to  buy 
land  and  build  new  inland 
facililies 

G      Dredge  New  Haven  harbor  channel 
depth  to  forty  feet  The  U  S  Army 
Corps  ol  Engineers  should  obtain 
the  appropriate  authority 
and  funding. 


,  Q  \   MOST  RECENT  SHOREUNE 

^   DEVELOPMENT  IGNORES 

NATURAL  FORCES 

Flood  and  erosion  damages  around  the 
Sound  average  millions  on  a  yearly 
basis       and  we  haven't  had  a  serious 
hurricane  since  1954  We  have  buill  on 
Ihe  foundalions  of  washed-away  build- 
ings, on  Ihe  edges  of  eroding  bluffs,  and 
along  Ihe  banks  of  rivers  with  long 
flooding  histories  Sooner  or  later,  the 
sea  and  the  rivers  will  take  Ihis  land 
back  We  must  lake  steps  now  to  live 
wiih  the  forces  ol  nature,  instead  of  in 
spile  of  Ihem 

Many  of  the  regions  communities  are 
now  participating  in  Ihe  new  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program  which  provides 
major  incentives  for  (oca/ flood  plain 
management  Over  Ihe  long  term,  these 
local  programs  should  regulate  certain 
development,  and  require  proleciion  for 
Other  developmeni  m  ihe  Sound  s 
flood  plain 

NEXT  STEPS: 

G      Communities  with  flood-prone 
lands  should  jom  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program  and 
develop  flood  plain  management 
programs,  i1  Ihey  haven't  already 
Connecticut  should  pass  legislation 
by  1976,  establishing  the  necessary 
regulations  to  make  communities 
eligible  for  the  program,  where  Ihe 
localities  don't  do  il  ihemselves, 
similar  lo  legislation  already 
adopted  m  New  York  Slate 

Q      Alternative  ways  of  protecting 
lives  and  property  m  seven  tidal 
lloodprone  areas  should  be  studied 
in  delail  by  ihe  U  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  with  recommended 
solutions  by  1985  Special  consid- 
eration should  be  given  lo  solutions 
other  Ihan  the  iraditional  building  of 
dikes  and  dams,  consistent  with 
Section  73  of  the  1974  Water 
Resources  Development  Act 

LJ      Flood  control  structures  on  nine 
rivers  and  streams  in  Connecticut 
should  be  built  by  Ihe  U  S  Soil 
Conservation  Service  under  Ihe 
aulhontv  ol  PuDlic  Law  56d  'or 
small  watershed  proiecis 


<]((■,]    OUR  DEMANDS  FOR  ' 

Uiyj    ENERGY  ARE  BEGINNING 
TO  GROW  MORE  SLOWLY 

Eleclncity  demand  is  nol  growing  as  fasi 
now  as  II  Iradilionally  has  in  ihe  pasi  In 
some  places,  ihe  change  has  been 
drastic  Much  higher  prices,  an  economic 
recession,  and  conservation  practices 
are  all  responsible  But  no  one  can  pre- 
dict thai  this  new  trend  will  hold  Al  besi, 
Ihe  slowdown  will  only  postpone  Ihe 
time  when  new  generating  facililies  must 
be  built,  if  Ihe  area  is  to  maintain  its  self- 
sufficient  power  supply  without  depriving 
many  ol  its  citizens  ol  the  obvious  ad- 
vanlages  ol  abundant  energy 

NEXT  STEPS: 

U     Energy  conservstlon  practices 

must  be  vigorously  pursued  by  pri- 
vate Citizens,  business  and  industry, 
and  every  level  of  government  The 
New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  Connecticut  Slale 
Energy  Office  should  establish 
slnct  energy  conservation  goals 
and  recommend  programs  lo 
achieve  Ihem  This  must  include  all 
forms  of  energy 
U     Research  and  development 
spending  by  the  ulilities  for  new 
forms  of  energy  should  be  set  by 
the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  and  the  Conneclicul 
Energy  Office,  and  rale  structure 
studies  should  also  be  required 


THERE  IS  MUCH  MORE 
IN  THE  PLAN  ITSELF 

There  are  over  600  recommendations  m 
this  plan  for  Long  Island  Sound  Many  of 
them  are  discussed  in  Volume  1, 
Summary  of  the  Main  Report  There  s 
even  more  detail  in  Volume  Two  The 
Plan  Supplement  And  specitic  cost 
and  benefit  information  and  exhaustive 
evalualions  can  be  found  m  planning  re- 
porls  for  ten  specific  subjects  Copies  of 
this  brochure  and  the  olher  reporls  of 
Ihe  Long  Island  Sound  Regional  Study 
are  available  from  the  New  England 
River  Basins  Commission,  55  Court  J 

Street.  Boston,  MA  02106 


LAND  USE  AND  CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Long  Island  Sound  Regional  Study 


This  map  showi  devEloped  land  in  the  Long  liland  Sound  Study  Area. 
end  tout  types  ol  crillcal  natural  tesoutce  lands  which  offer  special 

Opportunities  tor  preseivailon, 


DEVELOPED  LANDS   Commefciai.  industrial,  and  residential 
areas.  Because  these  lands  are  already  committed  and  the 
necessarv  infrastructureeKists,  atfrf/fona/grawt/i  should  be 
accommodated  in  or  adjacent  to  these  areas 

SCENIC  VIEWSHED   Scenic  coastal  and  upland  areas  visually 
related  to  Long  Island  Sound  and  its  tribuiarv  waters.  Because 
of  their  visual  prominence,  growth  in  these  areas  should  be 
subiect  to  stringent  design  review  controls. 

PRIME  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOREST  LANDS:  Undeveloped 

nWh  prime  soils  (classes  I  and  ID  suitable  for  agriculture 
and  forestry.  Because  ol  their  scarcity  and  value  as  open  space, 
these  areas  should  be  protected  from  any  significant  future 
development. 

CRITICAL  WATER-RELATED  LANDS:  Coastal  and  riverine 
flood  plains,  inland  and  tidal  wetlands,  watershed  properties 
(including  public  and  private  water  utility  (andsl.  and  potential 
water  supply  aquifers.  Because  of  their  intrinsic  natural  value, 
future  grovifth  should  be  severely  restricted  in  these  areas. 

■  PUBLICLY-OWNED  OPEN  LANDS:  Major  national,  state, 

county,  and  municipal  parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  and  hunting 
preserves.  Because  of  their  scarcity  and  the  large  demands  on 
the  existing  open  space  in  the  region,  these  areas  must  remain 
protected  from  any  encroachment. 

Where  development  coincides  with  critical  water-related  lands,  conflicts 
exist.  Where  critical  water-related  lands  adjoin  publicly  owned  and  pfirne 
forest  and  agricultural  areas,  there  are  opportunities  for  preservation.  The  Plan 
for  Long  Island  Sound  recommends  ways  to  resolve  some  of  the  conflicts-- 
such  as  the  long-term  relocation  of  development  away  from  certain  flood- 
prone  areas  and  the  protection  of  others  And  it  also  suggests  opportunities 
for  public  purchase  or  regulation  of  certain  undeveloped  lands  in  order  to 
expand  public  recreation,  protect  future  water  supplies,  and  preserve 
needed  natural  and  open  space  forever. 
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Land  i>ie  data  na%  provided  by  ll>e  Tn  Stale  Regional  Planning  Commiaion  Natural 
resource  data  was  turniihed  by  the  Land  Uw  Work  Group  of  the  Study  On  Long  Island, 
only  the  norifi  shore  areas  which  form  the  waiefihed  lor  that  side  of  the  Sound  were 
Included  in  the  Sti^dy  Area,  ai  the  request  ol  New  York  Slate  and  by  E.ecutive  orde'  ol 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  map  was  prepared  by  the  New  England  Rivet  Basinj  Commltsion.  aniJ 
James  J.  Luty  and  Associates,  Boston,  Mass. 
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This  is  a  plan  to  save 
Long  Island  Sound.  ^ 
It  deals  with  the  f^ 
water,  and  the  land^ 
around  it.  If  you 
had  to  sum  up  the 
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words,  those  words 
would  have  to  be: 


Guiding 
Growtli 


Chapter  One 


HIGHLIGHTS 

To  more  effectively  manage  the  land  and  waters  of  the  Sound  the  following 
actions  are  recommended  -  - 
HIGH  PRIORITY: 
1,     Establish  a  long-range  management  program  characterized  by. 

•  State  guidelines  for  local  plans  and  regulations 

•  identification  of  public  access  and  critical  areas 

•  composite  of  local  plans  to  form  state  coastal  zone  plans 

•  coastal  development  permits  issued  by  groups  of  localities 

•  interstate  co-ordination  between  state  management  groups 

2     Meanwhile,  an  interim  action  program  must  begin  immediately  to: 

•  focus  attention  on  the  plan 

•  comment  on  development  proposals 

•  monitor  and  link  state  coastal  zone  programs 

•  maintain  "living  inventory"  of  Sound-wide  problems 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

3,  Protect  key  natural  resource  areas 

4,  Direct  growth  to  and  around  existing  developed  areas 

5,  Improve  public  transit 

6,  Develop  water  facilities  to  guide  growth 

7,  Encourage  clustering 
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The  condition  of  the  Sound  today  is 
directly  and  chiefly  related  to  past 
growth  in  the  region.  Since  early  in  this 
century,  development  in  the  cities  of 
the  region — and  especially  New  York 
City — has  been  spreading  into  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  In  the  years 
since  World  War  II,  this  process  has 
accelerated  dramatically,  with  pro- 
found consequences.  .And  it  is  still 
going  on. 

The  suburbanization  of  the  area  has 
resulted  in  relatively  even,  low-density 
residential  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. The  standard  housing  unit  is  the 
single  family  home  on  its  own  lot.  The 
automobile  is  the  universal  means  of 
transportation.  And  many  municipal 
services  have  been  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  largely  un- 
planned growth: 
•  the  shoreline  is  developed  in  a 
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way  that  does  not  serve  large 
numbers  of  people  and  ignores 
the  forces  of  nature; 

•  water  pollution  from  this  scat- 
tered development  is  dilficult 
and  costly  to  control; 

•  public  access  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  Sound  is  restricted; 

•  open,  or  "breathing",  space,  is 
rapidly  disappearing  in  devel- 
oped areas,  except  the  private 
open  space  of  one's  own  back- 
yard; 

•  air  quality  is  severely  impaired 
in  many  areas  of  the  region, 
chielly  by  automobile  emis- 
sions; 

•  many  people,  from  adult  singles 
and  newlyweds  to  retired  senior 
citizens,  are  barred  from  living 
around  and  enjoying  the  Sound; 

•  the  central  cities  of  the  region 
have  serious  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 


"Let's  Stop  the  Growth" 

This  is  a  very  tempting  answer  to  the 
region's  problems.  But  restrictions  on 
growth  face  formidable  legal,  political, 
and  administrative  obstacles.  Long- 
term  local  elTorts  to  restrict  population 
growth  appear  to  hold  very  few  an- 
swers to  the  region's  or  the  Sound's 
problems,  in  the  absence  of  compre- 
hensive national  or  regional  growth 
policies. 

Bv  contrast,  measures  that  seek  to 
intluence  the  character  and  location  of 
growth,  and  to  minimize  its  interfer- 
ence with  the  quality  of  life,  hold  con- 
siderable promise  of  effectiveness. 
Governments  within  the  region  should 
therefore  seize  the  opportunity  to 
guide  growth,  to  influence  its  character 
and  location  and  thus  to  protect  natu- 
ral resources,  amenities,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  within  their  borders. 


Where  to  Begin 

The  Sound  and  the  land  around  it  can 
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Photo  by  Ingbert  Gruttner 

be  thought  of  in  terms  of  three  general 
zones.  The  maritime  edge  includes  the 
open  waters  of  the  Sound,  extending 
out  to  the  boundary  between  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  which  runs 
roughly  down  the  middle  of  the  Sound, 
and  all  of  that  land  that  lies  right  at  the 
water's  edge.  The  depth  of  this  strip 
varies  from  250  to  1000  feet  inland  of 
the  high  water  mark,  depending  on 
topography,  biology,  and  socio-eco- 
nomic factors. 

Activities  at  this  land-water  in- 
terface are  of  direct  and  primary  im- 
portance to  the  Sound  itself. 

The  coastal  sector  lies  inland  of  the 
maritime  edge,  and  up  to  the  first  ma- 
jor physical  barrier  that  divides  the 
near-shore  from  the  interior.  In  Con- 
necticut, this  is  the  Connecticut  Turn- 
pike or  the  Boston  Post  Road.  On 
Long  Island,  Route  25A  serves  this 
purpose.  Activities  here  are  of  second- 
ary importance,  having  somewhat  less 
direct  efiect  on  the  Sound. 

The  interior  uplands  are  the  remain- 
der of  the  study  area.  Activities  here 
are  of  tertiary  importance,  having  only 
minimal  effect  on  the  Sound. 


The  Shore  or  Maritime  Edge 

The  study  has  concluded  that  manage- 
ment of  this  land-water  interface  is  ab- 
solutely critical  to  the  future  of  Long 


Growth  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  has  placed  tremendous 
pressures  on  the  open  land  around 
the  Sound  (opposite  page)  Often  the 
victim  of  growth,  the  Sound's  shore- 
line could  provide  the  breathing 
space  city  dwellers  so  badly  need 
(top)  But  poorly  conceived  develop- 
ment (above)  ignores  the  potentially 
destructive  forces  of  nature  and 
denies  public  access. 


Island  Sound.  Without  an  improved 
and  more  elTective  system  of  managing 
the  activities  in  the  maritime  edge,  lit- 
tle else  we  do  to  save  the  Sound  will 
matter. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1     A  long-range  management  program 

must  be  developed  that  requires  the 
towns  and  cities  on  the  Sound  to  de- 
velop local  plans  and  regulations,  in 
accordance  with  state  guidelines,  to 
identify  and  permanently  protect  criti- 
cal environmental  areas  along  the 
shore  and  assure  opportunities  for 
greater  public  access  to  use  of  the 
Sound.  The  coastal  zone  management 
planning  process  that  is  under  way  in 
each  state  is  the  obvious  way  to  pre- 
pare a  management  system  that  can  be 
supported  by  the  public  and  estab- 
lished by  the  two  state  legislatures 
within    the    next   several    years.   The 


study's  detailed  recommendations  re- 
garding a  preferred  option  for  this  per- 
manent program  are  found  in  Chapter 
9,  Carrying  out  the  Plan. 
Meanwhile  .  .  . 

2.  An  interim  action  program  must  be- 
gin immediately  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  proposals  in  this  plan  for 
Long  Island  Sound,  to  monitor  the 
state  coastal  zone  management  plan- 
ning process,  to  build  public  accept- 
ance for  a  long-range  management 
system,  to  marshal  public  opinion  on 
development  proposals  that  would  vio- 
late the  spirit  of  the  plan,  and  to  main- 
tain a  "living  inventory"  of  the  chang- 
ing condition  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
See  Chapter  9,  Carrying  out  the  Plan, 
for  details. 

3  Local  governments  and  the  general 
public  must  have  a  key  role  in  planning 
for  and  managing  the  shore. 
4.  Regardless  of  level  of  government, 
the  following  policies  should  govern 
our  use  of  the  lands  which  are  shown  in 
the  preceding  Land  Use  and  Critical 
Natural  Resources  Map,  and  which 
would  affect  the  shoreline  or  the  waters 
of  the  Sound: 

•  preserve  the  few  natural  and 
semi-natural  areas  left  on  the 
shore:  concentrate  development 
to  maximize  the  amount  of 
open  space,  pomts  of  access, 
and  water  views; 

•  design  new  residential  develop- 
ment adjacent  to  the  shore  to 
achieve  medium  to  high  densi- 
ties, thus  reinforcing  concentra- 
tion while  providing  access  to  a 
larger  number  of  people; 

•  discourage  and  relocate  non- 
water  dependent  development 
away  from  the  shore:  encourage 
water-oriented  commerce  and 
recreation  along  the  shore  in 
those  areas  where  development 
would  not  intrude  on  the  natu- 
ral setting; 

•  encourage  public  transit  to  and 
from  shorefront  facilities  and 
locations  to  minimize  present 
day,  near-exclusive  reliance  on 
cars; 

•  evaluate  new  highways,  inter- 
changes, and  other  road  im- 
provements for  their  potential 
impact  on  the  shore; 

•  restrict  large-scale  sewering  of 
shore  areas  (except  in  cities)  in 
order  to  avoid  encouraging  in- 
appropriate development: 

•  design  streets  near  the  shore  to 
increase  public  awareness  and 
eniovment  of  the  Sound; 


Pholo  by  Ingbert  Gruttner 

On  an  urban  sea  like  the  Sound,  bus- 
iness and  pleasure  compete  for  the 
shoreline  (above)  The  Study's  im- 
proved management  program  can 
help  insure  more  peaceful 
coexistence. 


Wetlands  are  among  our  most  en- 
vironmentally valuable  lands 
(opposite  page)  Although  we  have 
lost  25  percent  of  them  in  the  last 
decade,  they  are  now  protected  by 
laws  in  both  states  against  landfill, 
dumps,  and  other  threats 


Development  that  occurs  rig 
the  shore  (upper  diagram)  d 
pleasures  of  the  Sound  to  m 
people  But  when  developme 
clustered  (lower  diagram),  o 
space  can  be  preserved  and 
access  assured 
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encourage  participation  in  tlic 
federal  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram; develop  mechanisms  to 
assure  public  use  of  Hood  plains 
returned  to  an  open  state  as  a 
result  of  this  program;  and  dis- 
courage rebuilding  in  selected 
floodplains  after  a  major  disas- 
ter; 

recogni/e  erosion  as  a  natural 
phenomenon,  beyond  control 
for  the  most  part,  and  discour- 
age de\elopment  in  erosion- 
prone  areas  "s.*^®-- 


Managing  the  Land  Away 
from  the  Shore 

The  low-densit\  suburban  develop- 
ment which  characterizes  most  of  the 
region's  growth  during  the  past  three 
decades  clearly  offers  some  desirable 
benefits  to  those  individuals  who  can 
alTord  it.  But  when  it  is  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  types  of  development, 
it  wreaks  havoc  on  the  region  as  a 
whole,  endangers  natural  resources 
and  environmental  quality,  deprives 
those  who  can't  afTord  it  of  any  sem- 
blance of  a  quality  lifestyle,  and  forces 
those  who  would  choose  a  different 
lifestyle  into  the  accepted  suburban 
mold. 

Despite  this  low-density  develop- 
ment, which  has  used  up  land  at  high 
rates,  two-thirds  of  the  study  area  is 
still  largely  undeveloped.  Most  of  this 
land  is  in  Suffolk  County  on  Long  Is- 
land, and  in  Connecticut  north  of  the 
Merritt  Parkway  and  east  of  New- 
Haven. 

Much  of  this  open  land  makes  its 
greatest  contribution  to  the  public 
good  in  its  present  natural  or  other 
open  condition  and  therefore  repre- 
sents "special  opportunities"  for  pro- 
tection and  preservation.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  lands  which  are 
influenced  by  or  have  an  influence 
upon  the  region's  water  resources. 
These  "water-related  lands"  and  other 
special  opportunity  lands  are  shown  in 
the  Land  Use  and  Critical  Natural  Re- 
sources Map.  The  development  capa- 
bility of  these  lands  is  limited  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Some  are  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  drinking  water  sup- 
plies. Some  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  marine  food  chain  or  serve  as  wild- 
life habitats.  Some  are  subject  to 
flooding  or  erosion  damages,  particu- 
larly along  the  shore. 

But,  without  policies  to  guide  the  lo- 
cation of  future  growth,  much  of  this 


remaining  open  space  could  be  devel- 
ojied  without  regard  to  its  suitability 
for  agriculture,  recreation,  wildlife, 
watershed,  and  flood  protection. 


RECOIVIMENDATIONS 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  land  use 
policv,  both  states  and  the  region's  lo- 
calities should  make  full  use  of  consti- 
tutionally available  powers  to  guide 
growth  and  to  protect  high  contribu- 
tion natural  areas,  inland  or  on  the 
shore. 

1.  The  cluster  principle  should  be  en- 
couraged by  local  governments,  and,  in 
some  cases,  required,  through  appro- 
priate amendments  to  local  zoning 
ordinances. 

2.  Effective  economic  incentives  should 
he  established  by  the  states  to  permit 
and  encourage  the  best  use  of  the  spe- 
cial opportunity  lands.  They  could,  for 
example,  strengthen  existing  legisla- 
tion to  include  preferential  assessment 
of    prime    agricultural,    recreational. 


forest,  and  valuable  mineral  bearing 
lands. 

3.  Fee  title  or  development  rights 
should  be  acquired  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  those  special  opportunity 
areas  whose  best  use  cannot  be  realized 
in  any  other  acceptable  way.  Such  a 
program,  involving  prime  agricultural 
land,  is  presently  underway  in  SulTolk 
County. 

4  Waste  water  treatment  facility 
grants  from  the  L.S.  Lnvironmental 
Protection  Agency  should  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  development  of  area- 
wide  ("208")  plans  which  would  direct 
development  to  environmentally  suit- 
able areas,  such  as  existing  urban 
centers. 

3.  Impact  statements  to  assure  consid- 
eration of  the  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  consequences  of  pro- 
posed development  could  be  required 
by  state  legislation.  Statements  should 
be  a  requirement,  however,  only  for 
projects  whose  size,  location,  and  na- 
ture make  them  significant,  or  those 
that  are  not  in  accord  with  a  state-ap- 
proved development  plan,  *^^m> 


Photo  by  R  Lans  Chnstensen 
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Chapter  Two 


HIGHLIGHTS 


To  clean  up  and  preserve  the  Sound's  waters  the  following  actions 
are  recommended  -  - 
HIGH  PRIORITY 

1 ,  Complete  secondary  treatment  program 

2,  Reduce  pollution  from  combined  sewers 

3,  Designate  "Non-degradation"  zones 
4     Prevent  or  reduce  oil  spifis  by: 

•  consolidating  ports 

•  licensing  tanker  crew 

•  tighter  enforcement 

5.  Conserve  water  especially  in  Nassau  County 

6.  Study  nutrient  enrichment  of  the  Western  Sound 

7.  Pursue  Nassau  County  recharge. 
MEDIUM  PRIORITY 

8.  Protect  future  water  supply  sources 

9.  Encourage  regional  water  supply  systems 

10  Strengthen  Bi-state  dredging  poltcies  by: 

•  assigning  permanent  disposal  sites 

•  developing  material  quality  standards 

•  establishing  dumping  procedures 

1 1  Develop  areawide  ("208")  programs  in  five  places 
1 2.    Develop  "non-point '  pollution  standards 

13  Restrict  and  regulate  landfills  and  dumps 
OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

14  Vessel  waste  regulations 

1 5  Thermal  discharge  standards 
16.    Trend  monitoring  programs 
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A  major  cleanup  is  under  way  to  achieve 
the  national  goal  of  swimmable  and 
fishable  waters  throughout  the  Sound 
by  19X3.  But  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
in>est  billions  of  dollars,  we  cannot 
meet  that  goal. 

The  people  around  Long  Island  Sound 
are  faced  with  a  very  fundamental  con- 
Hict.  While  the  water  of  the  Sound 
probahK  represents  the  region's  most 
important  natural  resource,  it  also 
serves  as  a  magnet  for  continued  devel- 
opment which  threatens  the  quality  of 
that  resource.  We  want  the  waters  of 
the  Sound  to  be  clean  enough  to  allow 
all  kinds  of  pleasant  water-oriented  e.x- 
periences.  \et  we  have  grown  depend- 
ent on  the  Sound  to  dispose  of  the  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  waste  water  we 
generate.  The  solution  to  this  dilemma 
requires  complex  water  management 
technology  and  expenditures  of  liter- 
ally billions  of  dollars  by  governments 
and  private  enterprise,  as  well  as  much 
better  management  of  the  land  around 
the  Sound. 

The  federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  established  a  national 
goal  of  swimmable-fishable  waters  by 
1983.  However,  a  recent  survey  pre- 
pared by  a  group  of  most  of  the  states 
estimates  the  cost  of  achieving  this 
nation  wide  at  $350  billion  by  1990. 
Anticipated  levels  of  funding  are  not 
expected     to     approach     this    figure. 


Therefore,  in  a  limited  number  of 
iiighly  degraded  urban  harbors  and  riv- 
ers, including  parts  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  the  goal  ol'swimmable-lishable 
waters  will  probably  not  be  achieved. 

At  present,  water  quality  in  the 
.Sound  varies  considerably.  The  worst 
pollution  is  found  in  the  western  end. 
and  in  some  harbors  and  bays. 

In  other  places,  the  quality  of  the 
water  is  generally  excellent.  Any  pro- 
gram to  manage  water  quality  more  ef- 
fectively must  consider  both  the  resto- 
ration of  polluted  waters  of  the  Sound 
and  protection  of  existing  high  quality 
waters. 


Restoration  of  Polluted  Waters 

EITorts  to  clean  up  the  Sound  must 
deal  with  many  pollution  sources.  In- 
adequately treated  domestic  sewage  or 
municipal  waste  is  the  largest.  Next  in 
significance  are  industrial  wastes  and 
overflows  from  so-called  combined 
sewers,  which  carry  both  sewage  and 
storm  water  runoff.  Other  major 
sources  include  oil  spilled  from  ships 
and  storage  areas,  polluted  materials 
dredged  from  harbor  bottoms  and 
dumped  in  the  Sound,  non-point 
sources  such  as  land  runoff,  wastes 
from  commercial  and  recreational 
boats,  heated  w  ater  from  power  plants, 
and  inflows  from  polluted  rivers.  Sev- 
eral of  these  sources  have  an  immedi- 
ate, degrading  effect  on  water  quality. 
And  they  also  create  long-term  "cu- 
mulative stress"  on  the  waters  and  ma- 
rine life  of  the  Sound. 

Municipal  waste  water  treatment 
plants  have  been  the  biggest  pollution 
sources.  In  the  western  Sound — where 
municipal  waste  water  sources  are 
dominated  by  New  York  City's  dis- 
charges— and  in  a  number  of  harbors 
around  the  Sound,  swimming  and 
shellfishing  are  periodically  or  perrqa- 
nently  prohibited  for  health  reasons. 
Federal  and  state  laws  require  that  all 
waste  water  treatment  plants  be  up- 
graded to  secondary  treatment  by 
1977.  More  than  $600  million  will  be 
required  to  complete  this  effort.  Since 
the  federal  government  is  required  by 
law  to  provide  75  percent  of  the  fund- 
ing for  these  facilities,  their  completion 
is  dependent  upon  the  level  of  this 
funding.  In  the  past,  the  states  were 
able  to  avoid  construction  delays 
through  a  prefinancing  procedure 
which  is  no  longer  permitted.  The  best 
estimate  now  is  that  this  secondary 
treatment  program  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  19S0. 


Pholo  courtesy  On  the  Sound  Maya    ne 


Photo  by  M  chae  Ivlarsland 


Fish  kills  are  another  obvious  result 
of  pollution  More  and  better  waste 
treatment  plants  (above  right)  are 
needed,  as  well  as  other  measures  to 
make  the  sound  clean  -  for  fish  and 
for  people. 


Photo  by  Ingbert  Gruttne 

Correcting  the  combined  sewer  prob- 
lem, which  allows  large  shock  load 
mgs  ot  harmful  sewage  and  stormwd 
ter  pollution  to  be  discharged  into  the 
Sound  alter  storms  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  in  Connecticut  and 
about  $2  billion  more  in  New  York. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  goal  of  swim- 
mable-l'ishable  waters  cannot  be  met. 

Nutrients  in  municipal  treatment 
plant  discharges,  chiefly  nitrogen  from 
human  wastes,  help  to  cause  another 
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How  A  Combined  Sewer  System  Works 

Underground  pipes  collect  sewage  and  other  wastewater  from 
homes  and  businesses  and  combine  it  with  water  that  drams  off 
streets  into  catch  basins  when  it  rams  Wastewater  from  all  of 
these  sources  is  then  piped  through  trunk  lines  to  wastewater 
treatment  plants,  where  it  is  given  primary,  secondary,  or  ad- 
vanced treatment,  and  discharged  into  the  Sound  But  when  it 
rams  heavily,  so  much  water  runs  off  the  streets  that  most  treat- 
ment plants  can't  handle  the  greatly  increased  volume  Overflow 
controls  automatically  discharge  this  combined  sewage  and 
street  runoff  into  the  Sound  without  any  treatment  Raw  sewage  is 
an  obvious  polluter  But  so  is  street  runoff,  since  it  literally  washes 
the  accumulated  dirt  from  our  city  streets  Indeed,  as  the  graph 
shows,  street  runoff  during  the  first  hour  after  a  heavy  ram  can  be 
a  worse  pollutant  than  raw  sewage  Thus,  even  if  the  two  types  of 
wastewater  -  -  sewage  and  street  runoff  -  -  were  handled  in  separ- 
ate systems,  both  types  would  still  require  treatment  before  dis- 
charge, m  order  to  avoid  polluting  the  Sound 
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serious  pollution  ellect  called  "'eutro- 
phication,"  Enrichment  of  the  Sound 
h\  these  nutrients  causes  "blooms"  of 
seaweed  and  other  forms  of  algae  in 
man\  harbors  uhere  circulation  is 
poor.  The  death  and  decay  of  this  ma- 
rine plant  life  depletes  o.xygen  in  the 
water,  and  kills  fish  in  still,  warm 
water.  .Advanced  waste  water  treat- 
ment, bcvdud  secondary  irealnient.  to 
remove  nitrogen  would  cost  more  than 
$300  million  at  plants  in  the  western 
Sound  alone.  There  is  no  assurance, 
however,  that  removal  of  nitrogen 
alone  would  soUe  the  problem.  Also 
the  nitrogen  removal  process  results  in 
greatlv  increased  amounts  of  sewage 
sludge,  which  would  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Industrial  plants  are  another  major 
source  of  pollution.  The  300  industries 
discharging  wastes  into  the  Sound  and 
its  tributaries  are  required  by  law  to 
adopt  the  "best  practicable"  treatment 
of  their  waste  discharges  by  1977,  and 
the  "best  available"  treatment  by 
I41S3.  Enforcement  programs  are  in  ef- 
fect in  both  states,  and  companies  are 
expected  to  meet  the  goals  by  treating 
their  wastes  before  they  are  discharged 
into  the  Sound,  or  by  "pretreating" 
and  discharging  to  a  municipal  waste 
water  treatment  plant. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 .  Federal  funds  should  be  increased  by 

Conizress  immediatelv  to  insure  that 
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PROPOSED  1990  WATER  QUALITY 

.   _■   Water  suitable  for  all  uses 


Water  suitable  for  all  uses  except  sfielltishing 


A  massive  and  expensive  effort  to 
make  the  Sound  clean  enough  for 
swimming  and  fishing  by  1990  will  still 
leave  some  harbors  (dark  areas  on 
map,  left),  closed  to  shellfishing,  due 
to  increasingly  stringent  health 
standards 

With  petroleum  the  most  important 
product  shipped  on  theSound,  oilspills 
are  an  ever  present  danger  By  re- 
ducing the  number  of  ports  handling 
oil  to  just  five,  and  requiring  contain- 
ment equipment  and  other  measures, 
spills  can  be  minimized  and  their 
effects  better  controlled 


no  municipal  waste  water  discharges 
reach  Long  Island  Sound  with  less 
than  secondary   treatment  after  l^iSO. 

2  Abatement  of  combined  sewer  pollu- 
tion. Congress  should  insure  that  funds 
be  made  available  to  minimize  pollu- 
tion from  combined  sewer  overflows. 
In  most  cases  state  and  local  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  repair  of  sewers 
and  bypass  regulators,  storage,  and 
treatment,  rather  than  separation.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut specifically  withheld  its  en- 
dorsement of  this  recommendation. 

3  Study  of  nutrient  enrichment  in  the 
western  Sound.  New  York  State 
should  identify  western  Long  Island 
Sound  as  "water  quality  limited"  and 
initiate  a  special  study  of  the  area  to 
determine  whether  nutrient  removal  at 
municipal  waste  water  treatment 
plants  will  be  necessary  to  attain  water 
quality  goals.  The  study  should  also 
determine  the  relative  significance  of 
point  and  non-point  sources  of  pollu- 
tion coming  from  the  Upper  East 
River,  Westchester  County,  and  Nas- 
sau Count\    4,^^; 

Oil  spills  are  a  serious  source  of  pol- 
lution in  the  Sound.  They  are  usually 
preventable,  but  difficult  to  clean  up. 
Spill  frequency  is  directly  related  to 
the  number  of  tankers  and  transfers. 
Fewer,  large  tankers  will  result  in 
fewer  spills,  but  the  danger  of  larger 
spills  will  also  increase.  As  larger  tank- 
ers enter  the  Sound,  it  will  be  impera- 
tive that  spills  be  minimized  and  rapid 
cleanup  actions  taken  when  they  do 
occur. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  To  reduce  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  spills  from  petroleum  handling 
operations: 
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Both  states  should  adopt  the 
study's  proposals  for  port  con- 
solidation, offshore  terminals, 
and  pipelines,  discussed  in 
Chapter  5,  to  help  reduce  the 
number  of  vessel  trips  and 
transfers  in  the  Sound  and  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  improved 
equipment; 

The  Coast  Guard  should  estab- 
lish sea  lanes  to  the  major  ports 


in  the  Sound; 

Both  states  should  require  that 
spill  containment  equipment  be 
available  in  each  receiving  port 
and  in  use  during  all  transfer 
operations; 

Congress  should  enact  legisla- 
tion to  require  licensing  of  all 
key  crew  members  whose  ships 
are  used  for  hauling  or  pushing 
tank  barees  loaded  with  oil  and 


Pholo  courtesy  On  the  Sound  Magazine 
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|:         DREDGE  SPOILS  DISPOSAL  SITES 
%        G    Inactive  dredge  spoils  disposal  sites 

%:      ■    Current  dredge  spoils  disposal  sites 


Other  hazardous  materials; 
•  Congress  and  both  state  Legis- 
latures should  provide  in- 
creased funds  and  stalling  on 
both  the  federal  and  state  levels 
in  order  to  implement  and  en- 
force existing  legislation  deal- 
ing with  oil  and  other  hazard- 
ous materials; 

All  measures  except  full  port  consol- 
idation should  be  implemented  b\ 
1977.  <v^^^- 

Dredging  and  disposal  of  dredge 
spoils  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  Disposal  sites  in  the 
Sound  have  been  reduced  from  seven- 
teen to  four;  and  dredging  projects  in 
New  Haven  and  New  London  have 
been  carefully  monitored  to  determine 
adverse  effects.  The  major  concern  is 
that  the  bottoms  of  those  urban  har- 
bors which  regularly  require  dredging 
contain  deposits  of  heavy  metals,  pesti- 
cides, and  other  industrial  process 
wastes  and  toxic  materials.  When 
stirred  up  by  dredging,  thev  can  cause 
long-term  damage  to  shellfish,  water 
fowl,  and  other  marine  life.  Our  objec- 


tive must  be  to  assure  that  the  elTects  of 
dredging  and  disposal  are,  at  worst, 
short-term  and  localized.  The  recom- 
mended port  consolidation  plan  will 
substantial!}  reduce  the  need  for 
drediiinsi  in  nian\  harbors. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Dredging  Policy.  New  York  and 
Connecticut  should  assign  permanent 
dredge  spoils  disposal  sites,  establish 
the  quality  of  materials  to  be  dumped 
there  and,  together  with  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA), 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  (NOAA),  set 
up  dumping  procedures  to  lessen  the 
environmental  harm,  and  monitoring 
programs  to  determine  the  long-term 
elTects  of  these  activities.  As  discussed 
at  greater  length  in  Chapter  3,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  also  study 
the  feasibility  and  impacts  of  the  treat- 
ment and  use  of  solid  waste  and  dredge 
spoils  to  build  artificial  islands  in  the 
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Dredging  harbors  and  channels 
(above)  is  a  necessary  activity  The 
problem  is  where  to  dump  the 
"spoils."  especially  those  contami- 
nated with  industrial  and  municipal 
wastes  Only  four  of  the  1  7  desig- 
nated dumping  areas  in  the  Sound 
are  presently  in  use  We  need  to 
establish  improved  standards  and 
reduce  the  number  of  harbors  that 
require  dredging  by  consolidating 
petroleum  receiving  and  distribution 
facilities  in  just  five  ports  around 
the  Sound 


Sound   for  recreation  and  other  pur- 
poses   •Si^^. 

Non-point  sources  of  pollution,  espe- 
cially storm  water  runolT  from  con- 
struction sites  and  urban  and  rural 
land,  are  widespread.  Strict  enforce- 
ment of  land  use  controls  is  needed  to 
preserve  wetlands  and  open  flood- 
plains,  which  act  as  natural  filter  sys- 
tems, and  to  relocate  dumps  and  land- 
lill  operations  away  from  the  shore. 
Sediment  basins  can  also  reduce  run- 
oil'.  ,'\nd  air  pollution  controls  being 
developed  in  both  states  can  lower  the 
significant  amounts  of  airborne  con- 
taniiiniiUs  that  enter  the  Sound. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

I .   Non-point   pollution   control.    EPA 

should  continue  to  conduct  research 
and  demonstration  projects  on  non- 
pt)int  sources  of  pollution  and  their 
control.  The  states  should  identify, 
monitor,  assess,  and  predict  the  nature 
and  extent  of  non-point  source  pollu- 
tion, particularl\  in  the  most  severely 
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polluted  water  bodies.  By  1977,  non- 
point  source  control  should  become  a 
major  program  emphasis,  using  a  com- 
bination of  land  use  controls  and  land 
management  practices  to  protect  vul- 
nerable waters  and  reduce  runolT,  ero- 
sion, and  sedimentation,  and  tailored 
to  local  conditions.  See  Chapter  7  for 
suggested  means  of  controlling  erosion 
and  sedimentation. 

2  Land  fills  and  dumps.  The  states, 
through  their  respective  ongoing  solid 
waste  recovery  and  management  pro- 
grams, should  assure  that  the  effects  of 
dump  and  landfill  leachates  on  the 
Sound  are  minimized  by  1977.  Open 
dumps  and  landfill  operations  on  the 
shore  or  on  the  banks  of  streams  tribu- 
tary to  the  Sound  should  be  terminated 
as  soon  as  suitable  alternative  upland 
sites  become  available    W^ 

Vessel  wastes  from  boat  toilets,  al- 
though not  a  major  source  of  pollution 
in  the  Sound,  can  be  intolerable  in  en- 
closed harbors  and  coves.  Shellfish 
beds  in  both  states  have  been  closed 
due  to  possible  fecal  contamination 
from  nearby  marinas.  New  York  has 
required  boats  to  have  sewage  holding 
tanks  for  four  years,  but  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  pump-out  facilities  has 
made  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  law. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Regulation.  The  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  the  Coast 
Guard  should  immediately  put  into  ef- 
fect standards  and  regulations  for  ves- 
sel wastes  which  require  holding  tanks 
or  other  certified  discharge  devices  on 
new  vessels  two  years  after  the  regula- 
tions go  into  effect.  On-board  certified. 
How-through  treatment  devices  would 
be  permitted  on  existing  vessels  for  the 
duration  of  their  lifetime,  if  they  are  in- 
stalled within  the  first  three  years. 
2  Special  pretreatment.  Both  states 
should  assist  local  governments  in  pro- 
viding pretreatment  facilities  to  re- 
move bacteriacides  from  wastes 
pumped  from  holding  tanks,  to  insure 
the  continued  operation  of  municipal 
waste  water  treatment  plants.  Addi- 
tional costs  for  such  pretreatment 
should  be  reflected  in  appropriate  user 
charges    «^^^ 

Therinal  pollution  is  the  result  of 
power  plants  discharging  cooling 
water  into  the  Sound  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  receiving 
water.  Increased  discharges,  at  least 
through  1990,  will  probably  have  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  Sound  as  a  whole. 


Drawing  by  Jim  Skerritt 


Air  pollution  from  cars  and  other 
sources  (left),  dirty  water  that  runs 
off  the  land,  and  other  so-called 
"non-point"  sources  of  pollution  in  the 
Sound  are  more  difficult  to  bring 
under  control  than  the  wastes  that 
come  out  of  the  end  of  a  pipe  Waste- 
water discharged  from  boats-especially 
in  crowded  harbors  (below)  -  must  be 
controlled  either  with  on-board  treat- 
ment devices  or  holding  tanks  which 
can  be  pumped  out  (drawing  above) 
by  portable  facilities  at  marinas 
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Pristine  waters  around  the  Sound, 
such  as  the  Saugatuck  River,  should 
be  protected  from  degradation,  by 
declaring  them  "non-degradation 
zones  "  It  IS  easier  and  cheaper  to 
protect  already  clean  waters  than  it  is 
to  clean  up  waters  that  have 
been  polluted 


but  local  efTects  can  he  harmful  to  ma- 
rine life.  A  more  serious  hazard  is  the 
destruction  of  marine  life  when  the 
cooling  uater  is  taken  into  the  plant. 
High  mortality  for  some  species  is  pos- 
sible. However,  through  proper  site 
pkmning  and  design,  these  damages 
can  be  minimized.  See  Chapter  5  for 
recommendations  regarding  power 
plant  design  standards. 


Preservation  of  High  Quality  Waters 

In  a  highly  urbanized  area  such  as  the 
Sound  region,  any  remaining  unpol- 
luted u  aters  or  air  become  increasingly 
\aluable.  .As  the  region  continues  to 
grow,  development  pressures  will  in- 
duce increased  uses  of  these  remaining 
high  quality  waters  and  the  lands  that 
border  them.  Abuse  of  these  waters  or 
lands  would  degrade  the  v\ater  quality. 
Pnneclion  of  lloodplains,  wetlands, 
and  erosion-prone  steep  slopes  from 
development  is  especiallv  important  to 
prevent  water  pollution  damages. 


-r^J*     RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 .  Non-degradation  zones.  Both  states 
should  designate  selected  streams  and 
estiiarine  areas  which  presently  have 
excellent  water  qualitv  as  non-degra- 
dation /ones,  prohibiting  the  discharge 
of  additional  point  and  most  non-point 
pollution  in  order  to  preserve  fish, 
shelllish.  and  recreational  waters.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  directed  to- 
ward coves  and  embavments  where 
both  swimmers  and  boats  congregate 
during  summer  months.  Candidates 
for  non-degradation  zones  include  the 
Nianlic  River,  the  Poquonock  River 
and  Mt.  Sinai  Harbor. 
2  Federal  guidelines.  The  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  should 
develop  national  guidelines  on  non- 
degradation  to  assist  the  states  in  their 
definitions  and  control  strategies,  and 
to  standardize  the  criteria  for  non- 
degradation,  <f^ 

Water  supply  problems  around  the 
Sound  are  most  acute  on  Long  Island, 
where  population  growth  and  total  de- 
pendence on  underground  sources  will 
create  critical  shortages  in  some  areas 
within  the  next  decade.  These  short- 
ages will  require  both  immediate  con- 
servation measures  and  long-term 
management  solutions. 

New  \'ork  City  and  Westchester 
County  share  the  same  system  of  up- 
stale  and  out-of-state  reservoirs. 


Connecticut  has  a  well-developed 
public  water  supply  system,  using  both 
reservoirs  and  ground  water,  as  well  as 
a  plan  for  protecting  and  expanding 
supplies  through  2020. 


RF.COMIVIENDATIONS 

1 ,  Nassau  County  water  needs.  Nassau 

County  should  establish  water  conser- 
vation programs  immediately,  includ- 
ing more  stringent  emergency  pro- 
grams, such  as  restrictions  on  car 
washing,  lawn  watering,  and  street 
washing,  in  case  of  drought.  Simulta- 
neously. Nassau  County,  with  state 
and  EPA  assistance,  should  vigorously 
pursue  ground  water  recharge  demon- 
stration projects  and  follow-up  pro- 
grams to  preserve  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  ground  water.  Existing 
county  sewering  plans  should  also  be 
implemented.  In  addition,  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  importation  of 
some  water  from  outside  the  county,  at 
least  during  periods  of  drought. 

2.  Regional  systems.  State  and  local 
governments  should  encourage  devel- 
opment of  regional  water  supply  sys- 
tems, where  economically  feasible,  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  and  reliabil- 
ity in  provision  of  water,  and  further 
interconnections  between  water  sys- 
tems should  be  constructed. 

3  Development  of  new  and  expanded 
supplies.  State,  regional,  and  local 
planning  agencies  should  adopt  land 
use  policies  and  regulations  to  protect 
and  conserve  potential  new  and  ex- 
panded water  supplies  from  unwise 
development  <r?ii:;> 


ban-industrial  concentration  or  other 
factors,  [his  links  water  quality  resto- 
ration to  land  use  planning. 

One  ;ireawide  program  is  getting 
started  on  Long  Island,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Nassau-Suffolk  Re- 
gional Planning  Board,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  similar  programs  will  be 
initiated  for  New  York  City.  West- 
chester County,  and  Connecticut. 
Ihese  programs  will  help  to  resolve 
mans  of  the  water  quality  manage- 
ment problems  identified  by  this  study, 
and  become  a  vehicle  for  restoring 
waters  throughout  the  Sound  to  swim- 
ma  ble- fish  able  condition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  Areawide  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment planning  ("208")  programs 
should  give  first  priority  consideration 
to  the  water  quality  problems  in  com- 
munities bordering  the  Thames  River; 
New  Haven  and  other  communities 
bordering      the      Quinnipiac      River; 


(ircaler  Bridgeport  area;  Westchester 
County  communities;  and  New  York 
Cilv. 

2  I  rend  monitoring  programs.  Both 
states  and  the  Interstate  Sanitation 
Commission  should  expand  their  exist- 
ing monitoring  programs  immediately 
to  include  trend  monitoring  of  cumula- 
tive pollution  indicators  throughout 
the  .Sound,  with  particular  attention  to 
inorganic  nutrients,  organic  pollut- 
ants, trace  elements,  and  oceano- 
graphic  factors. 

}.  coordinate  pollution  cleanup  sched- 
ule for  Long  Island  Sound.  The  states 
and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  acting  together  and  draw- 
ing on  the  area's  professional  and  aca- 
demic talent,  should  utilize  an  on- 
going "continuing  planning  process" 
in  a  .wsic'iii.s  approach  to  coordinate 
water  quality  management  decisions 
and  pollution  abatement  priorities  for 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  to  insure  the 
best  use  of  limited  funds  for  the  attain- 
ment of  water  quality  objectives  for  the 
Sound,      ^■.;.-, 


Areawide  waste  treatment  manage- 
ment planning  is  a  long  name  for  a 
sensible  approach  to  water  pollution 
control  It  takes  into  consideration  all 
pollutants  that  eventually  find  their 
way  into  the  waters  of  a  given  area  - 
from  the  air,  from  boats,  from  sewage 
treatment  plants,  from  combined 
storm  and  sewer  systems  in  cities, 
from  agricultural  fertilizers  and  pest- 
icides that  run  off  the  land,  and  from 
all  other  sources  It  is  a  comprehensive, 
all-inclusive  process  which  places 
strong  emphasis  on  modifying  pollution- 
causing  land  uses  in  order  to  clean  up 
our  waters  and  keep  them  clean 


Water  Quality  and  Supply 
Management 

Water  is  probably  the  most  important 
natural  resource  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  area.  Yet  increasing  demands 
of  urban  development  threaten  to  de- 
grade existing  high  quality  waters  and 
complicate  the  cleanup  of  polluted 
waters.  Any  water  quality  improve- 
ment program  can  be  self-defeating  if 
it  merely  stimulates  unsound  shore- 
land  development  that  generates  yet 
another  round  of  pollution. 

The  federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972  recog- 
nize this  problem  and  require  Area- 
wide  Waste  Treatment  Management 
("20S" )  Planning  as  a  continuing  proc- 
ess wherever  substantial  water  quality 
control  problems  exist  because  of  ur- 
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Improving  Access 
to  the  Sound 
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Chapter  Three 


HIGHLIGHTS 


To  provide  new  opportunities  for  people  to  get  to  and 
enjoy  the  Sound,  these  actions  are  reconnmended 
HIGH  PRIORITY: 

1     State  policy  declaration  to  improve  access  over 
long  term 

2.  Establish  "Long  Island  Sound  Heritage"  by 

•  Congressional  appropriation 

•  Reserving  state  bond  funds 

•  Completing  3  undeveloped  State  Parks 

•  Expanding  2  existing  State  Parks 

•  Developing  4  urban  State  Parks 

•  Purchasing  8  islands 

•  Purchasing  and  developing  4  prime  water- 
front parcels 

3.  Develop  passive  shoreline  mini  parks 

4.  Nourish  certain  narrow  beaches  with  sand 

5.  Provide  recreational  ferry/launch  services  in  10  areas 


6.  Improve  mass  transportation  to  state  parks, 

7.  Provide  small  boat  rentals  at  16  public  marinas. 

MEDIUM  PRIORITY: 

8  Expand  and  connect  existing  open  space  system  by 

•  Utilizing  federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund 

•  Reserving  state  bond  funds 

•  Long  term  purchase  of  about  8,000  inland  acres 

•  Providing  incentives  for  public  use  of  private  lands 

•  Develop  hiking  trails  and  bike  paths 

9  Study  the  feasibility  and  impacts  of  an  artifical  island 

10.  Require  certification  for  boaters 

1 1 .  Identify  recreational  boating  harbors 

12.  Provide  for  some  recreation  on  watershed  lands 

13.  Secure  right  of  first  refusal  on  private  recreation 
facilities 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

14     Local  beach  opportunities 

1 5,    Restrictions  on  state  and  federal  aid 

16     Public  marinas 
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Swininiing.  boating,  fishing,  picnicking, 
sitting  or  walking  on  the  beach,  seeing 
the  water  and  shoreline  from  a  distance, 
exploring  undeveloped  natural  areas 
along  the  shore — all  these  pleasant 
Sound  activities  are  in  short  supply  for 
many  of  our  residents.  For  historical 
reasons,  a  relatively  few  people  occupy 
most  of  the  Sound's  shoreline.  The  ma- 
jority make  do  with  what's  left. 

Ovsnership  of  the  Sound  and  the  shore- 
line around  it  are  determined  by  laws 
and  by  grants  of  property  rights  span- 
ning hundreds  of  years.  The  States  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut  own  the 
body  of  water  itself  and  most  of  the 
shore  below  the  mean  high  water 
mark.  The  towns,  states,  and  the  fed- 
eral government  share  authority  over 
the  waters  and  bottom  of  the  Sound 
and  how  they  are  used.  Theoretically, 
Long  Island  Sound  is  a  public  trust, 
held  by  governments  for  the  use  and 
enjox  inent  of  all  the  nation's  citizens. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however,  ac- 
cess to  this  public  "facility"  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  owners  of  the  land 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  water's 
edge.  Over  80  percent  of  this  land  is 
owned  by  individuals  and  business 
firms,  whose  property  rights  can  effec- 
ti\el\  cut  off  public  access  to  the 
Sound.  Much  of  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent consists  of  town-owned  beaches, 
where  non-residents  are  frequently  ex- 
cluded. There  are  only  five  developed 
state  parks  along  the  Sound's  600-mile 
coastline. 

Since  the  shoreline  of  the  Sound  is 
fmite.  it  can  only  serve  more  people  in 
more  satisfying  ways  if  we  adopt  a  new 
attitude  toward  this  unique  land  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  find  ways  to  manage 
it  for  greater  public  benefit. 

There  are  signs  that  this  has  already 
begun  to  happen,  that  a  new  awareness 
of  the  unique  value  of  the  shore  has 
started  to  emerge.  Development  in  the 
wetlands  around  the  Sound,  for  exam- 
ple, is  now  controlled  by  laws  in  both 
New  York  and  Connecticut.  There  is 
growing  recognition,  e.xpressed  in  re- 
cent federal  and  state  flood  insurance 
legislation,  that  sections  of  the  coast 
subject  to  Hooding  should  not  be  devel- 
oped, and  that  development  already 
existing  in  many  of  these  fiood  plains 
should  be  gradually  reduced. 

State  recreation  plans  acknowledge 
the  need  for  more  public  parks  and 
beaches,  greater  protection  for  shore- 
line wildlife  refuges,  and  greater  public 
access  to  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
Sound.  Open  land  in  the  midst  of  de- 
velopment   is   increasingly   viewed   as 


Pholo  courtesy  New  London  Day 

Ocean  Beach  in  New  London  (above) 
IS  one  of  the  few  municipal  paries 
around  the  Sound  open  to  the  public 
Most  Sound  beaches  are  restricted  to 
residents  of  the  community  in  which 
the  beach  is  located,  as  the  map 
below  shows 


valuable  in  its  own  right,  not  just  as 
space  for  more  development. 


RECOMMENDATION 

I .  State    declaration    of   policy.    The 

State  Legislatures  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut  should  unequivocally  af- 
firm the  citizen's  right  to  enjoy  the 
Sound,  and  declare  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  each  state  that  increased  public  ac- 
cess will  be  achieved  over  the  long  run. 
Public  officials  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment should  insure  that  optimum  pub- 
lic use  is  made  of  public  open  space, 
consistent  with  environmental  limits. 


Moreover,  both  states  should  consider 
public  access  impacts  in  their  respec- 
tive coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams,   .-^^j 


Public  I'urchase  and  Development  of 
the  Shoreline 

The  price  of  land  on  the  shores  and  is- 
lands of  the  Sound  goes  up  every  year. 
An  acre  of  shorefront  property  in  some 
portions  of  the  western  Sound  now 
costs  as  much  as  $250,000.  Ne.xt  year, 
it  will  be  higher.  If  public  access  to  and 
enjoyment  of  the  shoreline  is  to  in- 
crease significantly,  certain  key  parcels 
of  shorefront  land  must  be  purchased 
immediately.  Other  parcels  should  be 
purchased,  or  the  public  rights  to  their 
use  secured,  in  accordance  with  a  long- 
term  strategy.  And  certain  parcels  al- 
ready owned  by  governments  should 
be  developed  for  public  use.  some  im- 
mediately, the  rest  as  funding  permits. 


PUBLIC  BEACHES 
I    State  Parks 

□     Undeveloped  State  Parks 

O     Local  Beaches  —  restricted  to  residents 

(or  with  restrictive  user  fees  or  parking  facilities.) 

•     Local  Beaches  —  Open  to  all 
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Drawing  by  Jim  Skerntl 
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If  public  tax  money  is  used  to  clean  up 
the  Sound's  waters,  the  public  must 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  Sound  The  Long 
Island  Sound  Heritage  is  a  major 
Study  proposal  to  buy  and/or  develop 
1 5  sites  (map.  above)  to  provide  sig- 
nificantly greater  public  access  to 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Sound  One  of 
these  sites,  Bluff  Point  State  Park 
(drawing  above)  in  eastern 
Connecticut  could  serve  many 
thousands  annually,  with  easy  access 
provided  by  the  nearby  Penn  Central 
Shore  Line,  and  a  passenger  ferry 
service  to  Ram  Island 


RFXCMMENDATIONS 

1 .     I.ong  Island  Sound  Heritage.  The 

stiid\  has  concluded  that  there  exists: 
( I )  a  serious  shortage  of  general  public 
open  lands  along  the  shores  of  the 
Sound.  (2)  large  concentrations  of  rec- 
rcationallx  deprived  low  and  moderate 
income  families  throughout  and  on  the 
edges  of  the  study  area:  (3)  ver\  limited 
state  and  local  linancial  resources  for 
providing  significantly  increased  ac- 
cess to  the  Sound:  and  (4)  a  clear  fed- 


eral interest  in  the  general  health  and 
use  of  the  Sound,  as  evidenced  by  the 
massive  federal  expenditures  commit- 
ted to  Its  restoration. 

Presently  the  federal  role  in  recre- 
ation takes  primarily  two  forms:  30 
percent  cost  sharing  in  state  or  local 
acquisition  and  development  of  land 
through  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  or  100  percent  federal 
control  of  recreation  lands  by  the  crea- 
tion of  national  parks  and  national  rec- 
reation areas.  Public  comment  on  the 
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recreation  recommendations  indicated 
that  tiiere  is  no  support  for  a  new  na- 
tional park  or  otlner  federally-adminis- 
tered area.  And,  although  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  which  admin- 
isters the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  believed  that  their  existing 
program  and  other  federal  programs 
were  sullicient  to  provide  more  recrea- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  other  study  par- 
ticipants and  the  general  public  felt 
otherwise,  for  the  reasons  listed  above. 
The  study  therefore  recommends 
that  Congress  appropriate  approxi- 
mately $50  million  to  a  Long  Island 
Sound  Heritage  Fund,  which  would 
provide  up  to  75  percent  federal  assist- 
ance for  state  and  local  acquisition 
and/or  development  of  certain  areas  of 
particular  recreation,  conservation, 
and  scenic  opportunity.  Obviously, 
much  more  detailed  site  plans,  includ- 
ing minimizing  impacts  upon  wetlands 
and  other  natural  systems,  detailed 
cost  estimates,  and  capacity  ratings, 
will  be  required  for  each  area.  To  be 
included  in  the  Heritage: 

•  The  southeastern  portion  of 
Bluff  Point  State  Park  in 
Groton  should  be  developed  by 
1977  with  one-half  mile  of 
beach  —  in  conjunction  with 
Ram  Island  (see  below)  —  and 
500  picnic  sites.  Controlled  hik- 
ing trails  and  an  interpretive 
program  will  keep  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  park — 
including  the  eroding  tombolo 
— undeveloped  for  wildlife  and 
nature  study. 

•  Ram.  Dodges,  and  Andrews  Is- 
lands in  the  Mystic  Islands 
Group  in  the  eastern  Sound, 
should  be  purchased  immedi- 
ately. One-half  mile  of  beach  on 
Ram  should  be  developed  by 
1980,  with  ferry  service  from 
Bluff  Point  State  Park.  Dodges 
and  Andrews  should  be  limited 
to  nature  observation  activities, 
with  only  casual  recreation, 
such  as  fishing  and  scuba 
diving. 

•  Rocky  Neck  State  Park  in  East 
Lyme  should  be  expanded  with 
the  annexation  of  undeveloped 
portions  of  the  about-to-be- 
abandoned  Niantic  State  Farm 
for  Women,  an  850-acre  tract 
with  prime  natural  areas.  Bride 
Lake,  and  a  significant  freshwa- 
ter marsh.  Buildings  on  the  site 
should  be  put  to  some  appropri- 
ate re-use,  while  development 
of  the  open  land  could  include 
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about  400  campsites  by  1985. 
State  construction  of  a  new  ero- 
sion control  structure  at  the 
mouth  of  Bride  Brook  would  re- 
sult in  the  natural  restoration  of 
about  0.6  mile  of  beach. 

•  Stony  Creek  Quarry  and 
Faulkner's  Island  should  be 
purchased  by  1980  to  serve  as  a 
single,  interrelated  casual  recre- 
ation resource.  Access  to  the 
historic  lighthouse  island  would 
be  provided  by  a  small  recrea- 
tional ferry  or  launch.  Develop- 
ment of  both  sites  could  include 
300  picnic  sites  and  at  least  one- 
half  mile  of  beach. 

•  Lighthouse  Point  Park  in  New 
Haven  should  be  upgraded  and 
expanded  to  the  east  by  1985, 
through  the  purchase  of  flood 
prone  land  along  Shell  Beach 
on  an  as-available  basis  or  after 
a  major  flood.  The  area  should 
then  be  developed  as  a  major 
new  state  park,  including  about 
one-half  mile  of  beach.  500 
picnic  sites,  and  provision  for  a 
ferry  service  to  downtown  New 
Haven. 

•  Silver  Sands  State  Park  should 
be  developed  immediately  by 
the  state  and  expanded  by  1980 
to  include  adjacent  flood  prone 
areas,  which  should  be  signifi- 


Lighthouse  Point  Park  could  serve 
many  residents  of  the  Greater  New 
Haven  area  if  it  were  expanded  and 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  Heritage 

cantly  enlarged  and  nourished 
with  sand  fill.  A  boardwalk 
from  Silver  Sands  to  Charles 
Island  would  serve  as  a  fishing 
pier  and  means  of  access.  De- 
velopment could  include  500 
picnic  sites,  about  two  miles  of 
beach,  and  a  small  public  ma- 
rina facility,  including  boat 
rentals  and  slips. 
•  Pleasure  Beach  in  Bridgeport 
should  be  substantially  up- 
graded for  development  as  a 
state  park.  Long  Beach  in 
Stratford  should  be  purchased 
and  included  in  the  park  as 
leases  expire.  Additional  expan- 
sion could  include  the  purchase 
of  the  Great  Meadow  wetland 
complex  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  a  "Classroom  by  the 
Sound"  nature  center.  Ferry 
service  between  downtown 
Bridgeport  and  the  existing 
ferry  dock  at  Pleasure  Beach, 
restoration  of  the  bridge  to 
Pleasure  Beach  from  Bridge- 
port, and  a  new  road  to  Long 
Beach  from  Great  Meadows 
Road  in  Stratford  would  pro- 
vide access.  Parking  should  be 
situated  at  or  near  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  bridge,  with 
shuttle  bus  and  pedestrian  ac- 
cess  from   there.    Recreational 

Boardwalks,  bike  paths,  and  wetlands 
trails  are  just  a  few  of  the  facilities 
that  could  be  developed  at  Pleasure 
Beach  in  Bridgeport  and  Lighthouse 
Point  Park  in  New  Haven 


Two  views  of  a  revitalized  Fort  Totten 
in  Queens  Redeveloped  as  part  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound  Heritage,  this 
nearly-abandoned  military  installation 
would  serve  millions  of  New  Yorkers 
with  a  recreation  facility  like  Mission 
Bay  in  San  Diego  or  Toronto  s  new 
Waterfront  Park  Regular  ferry  service 
from  Fort  Totten  to  Caumsett  State 
Park  in  Suffolk  County  (drawing 
opposite),  would  provide  an  exciting 
way  to  move  between  these  two  new 
recreational  centers  Caumsett  could 
be  developed  to  include  swimming  at 
the  shore  and  a  "Classroom  by  the 
Sound"  near  the  Fly  Island  marsh 
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use  of  portions  of  Long  Beach 
will  have  to  be  restricted  during 
the  Least  Tern  nesting  season. 
Public  ownership  of  the  !\'or- 
ivcilk  Islands  should  be  aug- 
mented through  state  purchase 
of  Sheffield  Island  by  1 915,  as  a 
public  offshore  swimming  and 
general  recreation  facility,  and 
of  Chinion  Island  as  a  wildlife 
refuge.  A  passenger  ferry  serv- 
ice between  downtown  Nor- 
walk  and  Sheffield  would  pro- 
vide access. 

Sherwood  Island  State  Park 
should  be  expanded  b\  1980  to 
include  the  flood  prone  proper- 
ties immediately  to  the  west 
(0.4  mile)  and  the  area  between 


the  northern  park  boundaries 
and  the  Connecticut  Turnpike. 
Development  would  include  ?00 
picnic  sites  and  four  boat 
ramps. 

•  David's  Island  \n  New  Rochelle 
should  be  purchased  by  1978. 
Development  here  should  in- 
clude 0.8  mile  of  beach.  200 
picnic  sites,  and  twenty-live  to 
fifty  transient  marina  slips.  Ac- 
cess would  be  provided  by  pas- 
senger ferr\  from  New  Ro- 
chelle. 

•  Hen  Island  in  R\e  should  be 
purchased  as  a  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  nature  observation 
area  which  might  operate  in 
conjunction    with    the    existing 


Marshlands  Conservancy.  De- 
velopment might  include  a 
Classroom  by  the  Sound. 
Fort  Totten  in  Queens  should 
he  developed  by  1980.  possibly 
along  the  lines  of  Mission  Bay 
in  San  Diego  or  Toronto's  new 
waterfront  park,  rehabilitating 
significant  buildings  within  the 
Fort,  adding  sand  till  to  about 
three  miles  of  beaches  west  and 
south.  100  picnic  sites,  a  marina 
to  include  public  boat  rentals, 
launch  ramps,  and  slips  and 
moorings,  a  parking  garage, 
and  a  pier  for  recreational  ferry 
service  to  Caumsett  State  Park. 
(See  below) 
Port     Washington    Sand    Pits 
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should  be  purchased  and  re- 
claimed as  a  major  nev\  public 
shoret'ront  facility  by  1980.  Ma- 
jor emphasis  of  the  reclama- 
tion, particularly  along  the 
shore,  should  be  the  provision 
of  expanded  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. Detailed  plans  should 
be  developed  in  concert  with  the 
Town  of  North  Hempstead  and 
Nassau  County. 
Cauiiisetl  Stale  Park  should  be 
developed  by  the  state  by  1980 
as  a  regional  beach  and  as  a  cas- 
ual recreation  facilits  inland. 
Development  on  the  shore 
could  include  a  Classroom  by 
the  Sound  in  the  Fly  Island  wet- 
land area  and  more  than  one 
mile  of  beach.  In  the  inland  por- 
tion, development  should  be 
limited,  but  include  the  preser- 
vation and  appropriate  reuse  of 
the  buildings,  about  200  camp- 
ing and  picnic  sites.  Minor  im- 
provements to  existing  roads, 
development  of  a  small  mini- 
bus service  from  inland  parking 
facilities,  and  passenger  ferry 
service  from  Fort  Totten  and 
Oyster  Bay  to  the  existing  dock 
within  the  cove  would  provide 
access. 
Rnanoke  Point  in  Suffolk.  Four 


hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
beach,  blutl',  and  woodlands 
along  SulTolk  County's  north 
shore  between  Roanoke  Land- 
ing and  Jacobs  Point,  should  be 
purchased  by  1978,  for  recrea- 
tion and  scenic  preservation. 
While  the  back  of  the  bluffs 
could  be  used  for  camping,  hik- 
ing, and  picnicking,  foot  access 
to  the  beach  or  blutTs,  which  are 
extremely  erodible,  would  be 
limited  to  a  few  points. 
•  .\()rth  Shore  bluffs  to  the  east 
and  west  of  Roanoke  Point 
should  be  designated  as  an  area 
of  particular  concern  in  New 
\'ork  State's  coastal  zone  man- 
agement plan.  The  bluffs  should 
be  preserved  and  development 
pre\ented  by  the  study's  pro- 
posed permit  process  described 
in  Chapter  9.    .^5^ 

.Artificial  Islands  and  Beach 
Creation  in  the  Sound 

Preliminary  investigation  has  deter- 
mined that  the  creation  of  new  recrea- 
tion shoreland  in  the  Sound  may  be  a 
practical  and  economically  feasible  al- 
ternative to  the  purchase  of  existing 
shoreline.  A  separate  report  prepared 
for  the  studv  suacests  that  such  islands 


could  be  constructed  using  dredge 
spoils  and  construction  wastes  to  meet 
long-range  recreational  and  public  ac- 
cess needs,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$40,000  per  acre,  compared  to  existing 
land  prices  as  high  as  $250,000  per 
acre.  Artificial  sand  nourishment  at  se- 
lected existing  state  parks  could  more 
than  double  their  capacity. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  Artificial  Islands.  The  US  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  New  York  State,  should  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  feasibility  and  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  an  artificial 
island  in  the  Sound.  Should  it  prove 
feasible  and  environmentally  accept- 
able. New  York  and  the  Corps  should 
undertake  construction  of  at  least  one 
such  island  —  perhaps  an  Orchard 
Beach  Island,  close  to  New  York  City. 
Connecticut  should  ascertain  appro- 
priate locations  for  similar  islands  and 
establish  timetables  for  construction 
and  use. 

2  Beach  Nourishment.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  should  study  the  feasibility 
of  beach  nourishment  to  an  average 
width  of  300  feet,  at  all  of  the  Heritage 
sites,  and  at  seven  existing  beaches 
open  to  the  general  public. 
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Drawing  by  Jim  Skerntt 


One  study  recommendation  calls  for 
an  artificial  island  which  would  be 
constructed  in  the  western  Sound 
The  aerial  photo  (right)  shows  crescent- 
shaped  Orchard  Beach  in  Pelham  Bay 
Park,  With  Co-op  City  in  the  back- 
ground The  drawing  (above)  shows 
the  new  island,  developed  for  intensive 
recreation  and  served  by  passenger 
ferry  service  from  Orchard  Beach  and 
Fort  Totten  in  Queens 


Town  and  Countv  Beaches 


One  of  the  most  controversial  issues 
throughout  much  of  the  Northeaslern 
United  Slates  is  the  question  of 
whether  coastal  towns  and  counties 
have  the  right  to  exclude  non-residents 
from  their  beaches.  Outright  prohibi- 
tion and  exorbitant  parking  and  use 
fees,  which  effectively  result  in  exclu- 
sion, are  prevalent  around  the  Sound. 
These  legal  and  constitutional  ques- 
tions will  ultimately  have  to  be  re- 
solved in  the  courts. 

The  study  has  found,  however,  that 
most  of  these  town  beaches  are  already 
used  to  their  capacities — particularly 
on  weekends.  Because  so  few  are  un- 
derutili/ed.  significantly  increased  gen- 
eral public  access  to  the  Sound  will 
come  onh  through  new  beach 
development. 


RKCOMMENDATIONS 

I  State  and  federal  aid.  State  and  fed- 
eral agencies  which  administer  hnan- 
cial  aid  programs  to  local  and  county 
governments   for  park   improvements 
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should  reaffirm  existing  regulations  re- 
garding general  public  access.  Funds 
from  these  agencies  for  development, 
maintenance,  and  certain  operating 
subsidies  should  be  appropriated  only 
if  the  municipality  or  county  managing 
these  facilities  will  permit  access  to  all. 
,'\  modest  non-resident  fee,  bearing 
some  relation  to  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  facility,  should  be  permitted, 
however. 

2.  I>ocal  beach  opportunities  in  the 
Sound's  flood  plain.  The  study  has 
identified  a  number  of  opportunities 
for  new  town  and  county  beaches,  all 
of  which  fall  within  the  Sound's  flood 
plain  and  some  of  which  are  character- 
ized by  housing  which  is  neither  struc- 
turally capable  of  withstanding  a  ma- 
|or  hurricane,  nor  of  being  protected 
economicall\ . 

Together,  the  Hood  prone  areas  with 
recreation  potential  would  provide  al- 
most twelve  miles  of  beach  along  the 
shoreline.  They  could  be  acquired  after 
a  major  hurricane.  They  include: 

•  Fliini  Bank  and  (ireal  Hani- 
nuick  Beach.  (I. 'J  mile  in  Old 
Saxbrook; 

•  S(nnui\ic\v  Beach.  0.5  mile  in 
Old  Lvme; 


Cedar     Island.     0.1     inile     in 
Clinton; 

Duck  Island  Roads.  1 .5  miles  in 
Clinton  and  Westbrook; 
Circle  and  East  River  Beaches. 
0.6  mile  in  Madison; 
.Silver  Sands  and  Ataniaiiguin 
Beachey  1.0  mile  in  East 
Haven; 

Milford    Point.     0.7     mile    in 
Mil  ford; 

Fine  Creek  Point.  2.0  miles  in 
Fairfield; 

,■)/■('(/  west  (>/  Stehli  Beach.  0.3 
mile  in  0\ ster  Bay; 
\sharoken.       1.7       miles      in 
Huntington; 

West  Meadow  Beach.  1.1  miles 
in  Brookhaven; 

Mount  Sinai  Beach.  0.5  mile  in 
Brookhaven; 

W'adinii  River  Beach.  0.6  mile 
in  Rivcrhcad.  ;.<^'^.5-:. 


Other  Access  Points 

The  man\  streets  or  corridors  which 
used  to  gi\e  fishermen  access  to  the 
Sound  for  their  li\'elihood  and  daily 
food  are  being  lost  to  all  of  us  through 
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inappropriate  development.  Just  as  l 
great  city  needs  mini-parks  —  little 
oases  of  open  space  in  the  midst  of 
urban  development  and  activity — the 
people  around  the  Sound  need  shore- 
line and  mini-parks  to  cope  with  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  modern  life. 
Such  areas  would  olTer  people  pleasant 
relaxation  watching  the  waves  of  pass- 
ing boats,  wading,  picnicking,  or  just 
daydreaming. 


RECOMMENDATION 

Shoreline  mini-parks.  Each  state 
should  increase  its  assistance  to  local 
and  regional  agencies  to  provide  public 
mini-parks  available  to  the  general 
public,  without  residency  restrictions, 
about  every  five  miles  along  the  shore. 
These  would  be  used  for  passive  recre- 
ation and  access  to  public  land  below 
high  water  for  walking,  wading,  fishing 
and,  where  protection  is  provided,  for 
svsimming.  Wherever  possible,  shared 
use  of  certain  facilities,  such  as  boat 
ramps  and  fishing  piers,  with  existing 
power  plants  and  sewage  treatment 
plants  should  be  developed,  rather 
than  making  new  purchases.  ,  -^i^ 


Transportation  .Access 

Most  access  to  public  facilities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sound  requires  a  private 
automobile.  Public  transportation — 
trains,  buses,  even  ferries — is  largely 
nonexistent.  Those  without  private 
transportation  are  thus  deprived  of  ac- 
cess c\'en  to  public  places  on  the 
Sound. 


Mini-parks  at  regular  intervals  around 
the  Sound  should  be  developed,  so 
that  the  region's  people  will  have  a 
wide  range  of  opportunities  to  enjoy 
passive  as  well  as  active  recreation 
Rest  areas,  overlooks,  and  other 
"looking  spots",  as  well  as  boat- 
launching  areas  and  small  lifeguard 
protected  beaches,  should  be  de- 
veloped about  every  five  miles,  with 
modest  parking  facilities  and  com- 
fortable benches 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

I .   Recreational    ferry    service.    Both 

states,  with  appropriate  federal  aid, 
should  either  develop  or  franchise  the 
development  of  small,  passenger-only 
ferries  or  launches  to  provide  relatively 
elficient,  non-destructive  access  to 
beaches,  and  to  enhance  the  recrea- 
tional experience.  They  would  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  non-discrimina- 
tory means  of  limiting  public  access. 
This  ferry  service  should  include: 
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Mount  Misery  Cove  and  the  public 
paiks  at  the  mouth  of  Port  Jefferson 
Harbor  (above)  are  inaccessible  to 
anyone  without  a  boat  Passenger 
ferries  like  this  one  could  provide 
linnited  access,  so  that  people  could 
enjoy  these  unique  areas  without 
destroying  the  fragile  environments 
there  The  proposed  recreational 
ferry  service  locations  are  shown  m 
Chapter  6,  Ferries  and  Bridges. 
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•  Bluir     Point     Park     to     Ram 
Island; 

•  Essex  to  River  Islands  and  Sel- 
don  Neci<; 

•  New     Haven     to     Lighthouse 
Point  Park; 

•  Bridgeport  to  Pleasure  Beach; 

•  Norwalk  to  Sheffield  Island; 

•  New      Rochelle      lo      David's 
Island; 

•  Orchard     Beach     to    Orchard 
Beach  Island; 

•  Fort  Totten  to  Caumsell  State 
Park; 

•  Ovster  Bav  to  Caumsetl  State 
Park; 

•  Port   JelTerson   to  spits  at  the 
harbor  mouth. 

2.  Mass  transportation.  The  Connecti- 
cut Department  of  Enviromental  Pro- 
tection and  the  Long  Island  State  Park 
Commission  should  eventually  elimi- 
nate all  bus  parking  and  access  limita- 
tions lo  the  Sound's  state  parks.  In  ad- 
dition,   both    states'    Departments   of 


I'ransportation  should  immediatels 
encourage  coordinated  mass  transit 
scheduling  for  quicker  and  more  effi- 
cient service  lo  the  region's  recreation 
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\  isual  Access  to  the  Sound 

The  most  widespread  and  universal  en- 
joyment of  a  body  of  water  like  the 
Sound  is  as  a  presence  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  around  it.  as  they  go  about 
their  daily  routines.  San  Francisco  Bay 
is  a  notable  example  of  this.  Long  Is- 
land Sound  has  relatively  few  points 
and  stretches  of  visual  access.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  residents  of  the  region 
hardly  know  it  is  there. 

Changing  this  is  a  very  long-range 
proposition.  Yet.  until  it  is  changed, 
the  Sound  will  represent  a  resource 
that  does  not  measure  up  to  its  capac- 
ity to  improve  the  lives  of  large  num- 
bers of  people.  Chapter  8.  The  View  of 


the  Shore,  suggests  a  number  of  ways 
to  improve  visual  access  to  the  Sound. 


Development  of  iVlarinas  and  Small 
Boating 

Regional  long-term  trends  toward 
more  people,  higher  family  incomes, 
increased  leisure  time,  and  more  active 
recreational  pursuits  all  point  to  in- 
creasing numbers  of  pleasure  boaters. 
The  rapid  increase  in  boating  on  the 
Sound  in  the  past  decade  and  the  exist- 
ing shortage  of  marina  space  tend  lo 
confirm  this  conclusion. 

Although  the  open  waters  of  the 
Sound  can  safely  accommodate  many 
more  boats,  a  number  of  harbors, 
coves,  and  channels  are  reaching  ca- 
pacity. The  western  end  of  the  Sound  is 
especially  congested  on  peak  days. 
New  marina  development  often  con- 
Hicts  with  concerns  for  environmental 
conservation. 
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Drawing  by  Jim  SkerriU 

Increased  congestion  on  the  water 
suggests  that  unless  ways  of  encourag- 
ing better  basic  safety  among  boaters 
are  implemented,  stricter  rules  of  oper- 
ation will  have  to  be  imposed,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  increasing  automo- 
bile populations  required  stricter  oper- 
ator licensing,  traffic  controls,  and  ve- 
hicle inspection. 

The  nature  of  pleasure  boating  is 
such  that  most  boats  do  not  go  out  on 
most  days  during  the  season.  It  is  only 
on  a  few  peak  days  that  the  fleet  takes 
on  unmanageable  proportions.  This 
suggests  that  many  more  people  could 
enjoy  boating  on  the  Sound,  without 
substantially  increasing  the  number  of 
boats  to  be  accommodated,  if  boat 
sharing  and  boat  rentals  increased 
significantly. 


harbors  studies  for  each  of  the  Sound's 
recreational  harbors,  coves,  and  em- 
bayments.  Such  studies  would  indicate 
and  evaluate  all  authorized  or  pro- 
posed channels,  navigational  aides, 
and  boat  storage  facilities,  balancing 
the  need  to  protect  some  particularly 
sensitive  areas  with  the  growing  de- 
mands for  boat  storage  and  use. 
3.  Public  marinas.  As  a  counterpart  to 
slate  launch  ramps  for  boat  owners, 
the  following  municipalities  should  de- 
velop, with  state  and  federal  aid,  public 
marinas  to  permit  non-boat  owners  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  open  water; 
New  London,  Old  Saybrook,  New  Ha- 
ven, Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  Stamford, 
Rye,    Mamaroneck,   New   York   City 

PROPOSED  PUBLIC  MARINAS 


Public  mannas  around  the  Sound 
could  give  many  more  people  the 
opportunity  to  get  out  on  the  water 
by  renting  small  sail  and  low-power 
boats  at  reasonable  prices  The  map 
(belowt  shows  the  proposed  loca- 
tions of  these  public  facilities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 .  Operator    certification.    The    New 

York  and  Connecticut  Legislatures 
should  amend  existing  legislation 
which  requires  safety  certification  of 
junior  boat  operators  to  include  all 
boat  operators.  Power  Squadron  and 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  courses  could 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
2  Small  harbor  study.  The  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  working  with  the 
Coast  Guard  and  local  harbormasters, 
should    develop   detailed   small    boat 
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(City  Island,  Little  Neck  Bay),  North 
Hempstead,  Oyster  Bay,  Huntington, 
Smithtown,  Port  Jefferson,  and  Green- 
port.  These  could  include  small  sail 
and  power  boat  rentals,  launch  ramps, 
hoists,  slips,  moorings,  and  launch 
service. 


Recreation  and  Open  Space 

The  shoreline  of  the  Sound  cannot  ac- 
commodate all  of  the  region's  de- 
mands for  recreation,  particularly  in 
Connecticut,  where  that  shoreline  is 
quite  limited.  To  deflect  some  of  the 
demand  from  the  shoreline,  and  to 
strengthen  Connecticut's  existing  sys- 
tem of  inland  open  space,  new  sites  will 
have  to  he  acquired  or  developed. 

For  the  most  part,  these  sites  are  sit- 
uated within  a  potentially-linked  open 
space  system  consisting  of  selected 
"special  opportunity"  lands  or  unde- 
veloped prime  natural  resource  com- 
ponents, such  as  wetlands,  stream- 
belts,  prime  agricultural  and  forest 
land,  and  steep  slopes. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  An  open  space  system.  All  levels  of 
government  in  Connecticut  and  New 
York  should  recogni/e  and  protect  the 
open  space  system,  consisting  of  the 


special  opportunity'  natural  resource 
lands  shown  in  the  Land  Use  and  Criti- 
cal Natural  Resources  Map.  Linkages 
of  major  elements  within  the  system 
could  be  made  b\  de\'eloping  walking 
paths  and  bikewa\s.  Insuring  the  pro- 
tection and  optimum  use  of  this  system 
ma\  require  a  number  of  governmental 
actions,  such  as  protective  regulation, 
tax  incentives,  zoning  bonuses,  and  in 
some  cases  purchase. 
2  Key  C  onnecticut  open  space  acquisi- 
tions. Connecticut  should  purchase 
about  8,000  acres  of  prime  open  space 
land  over  the  next  twenty  years.  These 

Pholo  by  Perry  Ruben 


Open  space,  both  on  the  shores  of 
the  Sound  and  in  upland  areas, 
should  be  preserved  wherever  posi- 
ble.  to  provide  "breathing  space"  for 
an  increasingly  dense  urban  region 


areas  appear  to  have  the  potential  for 
at  least  4.000  picnic  sites,  1,200  camp 
sites,  and  some  inland  swimming  op- 
portunities. Acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  all  8,000  acres  ha\'e  been  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $40  million.  The 
sites  are  shown  in  the  map  folio  begin- 
ning on  page  61 . 
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Even  with  much  more  access,  the 
Sound  cannot  meet  all  of  the  regions 
recreational  demand  Upland  sites, 
such  as  water  utility  lands,  must  be 
developed  so  that  the  capacity  of  the 
Sound  to  provide  satisfying  recrea- 
tional experiences  will  not  be  exceeded 

3.  Water  utility  lands.  Connecticut 
should  work  « ith  private  water  utilities 
to  develop  limited  hiking  and  picnick- 
ing facilities  on  selected  watershed 
lands.  Recommended  development  is 
indicated  in  the  map  folio,  page  61, 

4.  Right  of  first  refusal.  Both  states 
should  adopt  legislation  which  would 
provide  first  local,  then  state  right  of 
first  refusal  on  any  private  recreation 
area  up  for  sale,  in  exchange  for  favor- 
able interim  tax  treatment.  This  would 
include  beach  clubs,  marinas,  golf 
courses,  country  clubs,  and  tennis 
courts 


Funding  Increased  ,4ccess 

The  cost  of  these  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment recommendations  will  be  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Federal  cost  sharing 
may  be  achieved  by  means  of  the  pro- 
posed Heritage  Fund,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  The  Com- 
munity Development  Act,  or  other 
programs  as  appropriate.  Connecticut 
and  New  York,  however,  may  have  to 
find  new  ways  to  fund  these  major  rec- 
ommendations, if  significantly  in- 
creased access  to  the  Sound  is  to  be- 
come a  reality. 


RECOMMENDATION 

State  funding.  Each  state  should  set 
aside  bond  money  or  other  appropriate 
funds  for: 

•  its  25  percent  of  the  Heritage 
cost — about  $10  million  in 
Connecticut  and  $7  million  in 
New  York; 

•  development  of  shoreline  mini- 
parks; 

•  rereation  areas  other  than  on 
the  shore; 

•  assistance  to  local  governments 
for  Hood  plain  acquisition,  as 
opportunities  permit; 

•  special  acquisition  opportuni- 
ties, such  as  flood-devastated 
areas,  water  company  lands, 
and  private  estates  and  clubs 
which  become  available  for 
purchase; 

•  securing  development  rights 
and  scenic  easements    <^^^ 
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Fishing 
tlie  Sound 


HIGHLIGHTS 

To  learn  more  about  the  Sound's  fishery  resources  and  to 
provide  better  access  to  those  resources,  the  Study 
recomnnends  the  following  actions: 

HIGH  PRIORITY 

V    Strengthen  existing  shellfish  management/research 
programs  by-  - 

•  providing  long-term  oyster  bed  leases 

•  eliminating  arbitrary  bushel  and  peck  limits 

•  monitoring  shellfish  harvest 

•  encouraging  more  intensive  aquaculture 

•  reopening  selected  closed  shellfish  beds 

2.  Begin  a  resident  fish  management/research 
program  by  -  - 

•  developing  catch  and  size  limits  for  the  winter 
flounder 

•  conducting  research  on  this  and  other  resident 
species 

MEDIUM  PRIORITY 

3.  Strengthen  existing  migratory  fish  manage- 
ment/research programs  by  -  - 

•  developing  regulations  for  striped  bass,  bluefish, 
and  weakfish 

•  conducting  a  five  year  research  program 

•  identifying  other  "manageable"  species 

•  evaluating  the  need  for  a  salt  water  fishing  license 

4.  Increase  access  to  fishermen  through  -  - 

•  providing  access  to  existing  structures,  break- 
waters and  groins 

•  developing  fishing  piers  at  ten  locations 

•  developing  artificial  reefs  at  six  locations 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

5.  Pilot  shellfish/sewage  treatment  project 

6.  Increasing  hard  clam  and  scallop  harvest 


Photo  by  Ingberl  Gruttner 


Sport  fishing  is  a  popular  activity  on 
Sound,  enjoyed  by  more  people  every 
year.  Effective  management  and 
research  on  migratory  fish  such  as 
striped  bass,  blues,  and  weakfish,  vi^ill 
help  guarantee  good  fishing  on  the 
Sound  for  years  to  come 


Chapter  Four 


For  nearly  a  million  people,  fishing  in 
the  Sound  has  been  great  in  recent 
years.  We  don't  know  why,  or  how  long 
it  will  last.  And  we're  not  doing  enough 
to  find  out.  We  do  know  that  shellfish- 
ing  could  be  a  lot  better,  and  we  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  how  to  improve  it. 


Finfishing 

Sport  finfishing  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant activities  on  the  Sound.  Its 
rapid  growth  in  recent  years  is  ex- 
pected to  continue.  Striped  bass  and 
bluefish  are  among  the  most  prized 
sport  fish  catches.  Commercial  finfish- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  decHn- 
ing  due  to  reduced  fishing  effort  and 
regulations  prohibiting  commercial 
fishing  in  some  parts  of  the  Sound. 

There  are  two  types  of  finfish  in  the 
Sound:  resident  species  which  spend 
most  of  their  lives  here,  such  as  winter 
flounder  and  tautog;  and  migratory 
species  like  striped  bass,  bluefish, 
weakfish,  Atlantic  mackerel,  shad, 
scup  or  porgy,  and  summer  flounder  or 
fluke.  This  migratory  group  includes 
virtually  all  of  the  popular  sport  fish. 
Because  these  species  do  not  spend 
their  entire  life  cycles  in  the  Sound,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  study  and  manage 
them. 
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Photo  courtesy  J- ong  Island  Press 

As  a  result,  we  do  not  know  why  fin- 
fishing  has  been  so  good  in  recent  years 
in  the  Sound.  We  don't  know  if  blues 
and  stripers  will  continue  to  come  into 
the  Sound.  We  can't  even  tell  if  any  of 
these  species  are  being  over  fished  now, 
because  our  counts  of  sportfish  catches 
are  only  rough  and  infrequent  esti- 
mates. With  effective  management  and 
research  of  the  fishery,  we  could  at 
least  determine  whether  we  have  over- 
fishing problems,  how  serious  these 
are,  and  how  to  overcome  them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  Strengthen  existing  migratory  fish 
management   and  research  programs. 

The  Northeast  Marine  Fisheries 
Council  should  recommend  that  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and 
the  Atlantic  coastal  states  provide 
funding  to  begin  coordirfated  manage- 
ment programs  for  striped  bass,  blue- 
fish,  and  Atlantip'weakfish  to: 

•  review  all  existing  biological  in- 
formation and  propose  initial 
regulations  to  the  Atlantic 
states  for  fishing  these  species; 

•  conduct  research  on  spawning 
and  nursery  areas; 

•  gather  additional  data  on  com- 
mercial and  sport  fisheries  and 
needed  biological  parameters 
on  these  species  to  provide  a  ba- 
sis for  possible  catch  and  size 
limit  regulations  after  five 
years; 


•   rc-cvalualc  commercial  fishing 
regulations    for    these    species 
after  five  years. 
At  the  appropriate  time,  this  program 
should  he  extended  to  other  important 
migratory     sport     and     commercial 
species. 

The  Council  should  also  review  the 
advisability  of  an  Atlantic  states  salt- 
water fishing  license  to  raise  revenue 
for  the  above  program  and  facilitate  its 
gathering  of  fishing  statistics. 
2  Establish  a  resident  fish  manage- 
ment and  research  program.  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York  should  jointly 
gather  new  commercial  and  sport  fish- 
eries data  for  winter  flounder  and  rec- 
ommend catch  and  size  limits  as  re- 
quired. In  the  future,  the  program 
should  be  extended  to  include  other 
resident  finfish  species,  such  as  the 
tautog. 


Improved  Fishing  Access 

Access  to  the  waters  of  the  Sound  for 
fishing  is  also  a  problem.  Finfishing 
opportunities  in  the  Sound  are  severely 
restricted  for  those  who  don't  own  a 
boat.  Fishing  piers  are  few  and  often 
crowded.  Breakwaters  and  jetties  are 
sometimes  barred  to  the  public.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  boats  to  rent.  And  nat- 
ural fish  habitats,  such  a8-~reefs,  are  not 
present  in  many  areas^at  are  accessi- 
ble to  the  public. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 .  i::Ise    of   existing    structures.    New 

York  and  Connecticut  should  take 
steps  to  open  up  to  fishermen  existing 
groins,  breakwaters,  and  jetties  under 
public  ownership  or  regulation,  or 
built  with  federal  assistance.  Power 
plants  and  other  publicly  regulated  fa- 
cilities should  be  encouraged  to  open 
up  existing  piers,  breakwaters,  and 
seawalls  to  public  fishing,  consistent 
with  public  safety. 

2.  New  and  improved  structures.  A 
program  of  improving  existing  fishing 
piers  and  building  new  ones  should  in- 
clude the  following: 

•  New  London  should  build  fish- 
ing piers  at  Ocean  Beach; 

•  New  Haven  should  build  fishing 
piers  in  the  City  Point  area; 

•  Bridgeport  should  proceed  with 
its  plans  for  two  additional  fish- 
ing piers,  and  investigate  other 
sites; 


Photo  by  Ingbert  Gruttner 

Commercial  finfishing  (above  left)  is 
best  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Sound, 
although  the  overall  comnnercial  catch 
has  declined  in  recent  years  A  pro- 
gram to  gather  biological  facts  and 
statistics  on  both  migratory  and 
resident  fish  caught  in  the  Sound 
would  lead  to  sensible  regulations 
for  catch  and  size  limits 

Fishing  on  the  Sound  would  be  much 
better  if  conditions  weren  t  so 
crowded  in  the  few  areas  available  to 
the  public  (above)  Power  plants  and 
other  facilities  could  open  up  existing 
piers  and  seawalls  to  public  access 
n  other  areas,  new  piers  should  be 
built  and  existing  ones  improved 


Photo  by  Perry  Ruben 


PROPOSED  FISHING  PIERS  AND  REEFS 
O   Fishing  pier  locations 

•   Artificial  Fisti  Reef  locations 


New  Haven  Harbor 

cm 

Bridgeport  Harbor 

o» 

Calf  Pasture  Beach 
Roton  Pointy     ^ 

••o 

Sheffield  Island 


Ocean  Beach 

O 


«^ 


Noroton  Neck 
Caumsett  St.  Pk. 

o         o 

Sunken  Meadow  St.  Pk. 
Q  Throg's  Neck 


Port  Jefferson  Harbor 
•  Owii 


Smithtown  Bay 


Wildwood  St.  Pk. 


•  Norwalk  should  build  a  fishing 
pier  at  Calf  Pasture  Beach,  and 
Connecticut  should  build  fish- 
ing piers  on  Sheffield  Island 
after  its  acquisition; 

•  In  Mamaroneck,  Westchester 
County  should  proceed  with  the 
extension  of  the  existing  fishing 
pier,  and  the  city  should  build  a 
pier  at  Harbor  Island; 

•  New  York  City  should  build 
fishing  piers  near  the  Throg's 
Neck  Bridge,  and  improve  and 
expand  the  existing  facility  on 
City  Island; 

•  On  the  north  shore  of  Long  Is- 
land piers  should  be  developed 
at  all  state  parks. 

3.  Artificial  reefs  should  be  con- 
structed, possibly  in  conjunction  with 
fishing  piers,  in  New  Haven  Harbor, 
Bridgeport  Harbor,  Noroton  Neck, 
Roton  Point,  Smithtown  Bay,  and 
Port  Jefferson  Harbor.  *.;'^j; 


Shellfish 

The  Sound  is  well-suited  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oysters,  hard  and  soft 
clams,  scallops,  mussels,  and  conch. 
But  what  has  historically  been  both  a 
profitable  commercial  industry  and  a 
popular  recreational  pastime  has  de- 
clined significantly  as  a  result  of  water 
pollution,  poor  natural  supplies  of  seed 
oysters,  the  destruction  of  shellfish 
beds  and,  in  the  case  of  hard  clams  at 
least,  overfishing.  Consequently,  a  re- 
source which  could  provide  recreation 
and  at  the  same  time  a  much  greater 
output  of  good  food,  is  falling  far  short 
of  its  potential. 

This  is  ironic,  because  shellfish  are 
among  the  easiest  species  to  manage 
for  optimum  yield.  They  stay  in  one 
place  for  most  of  their  lifetime.  Shell- 
fish aquaculture,  the  farming  of  shell- 
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Recommended  fishing  piers  and 
artificial  reefs  at  a  number  of  loca- 
tions on  the  Sound  (above  left) 
would  provide  much-needed 
opportunities  for  fishing  Shellfishing 
has  been  an  important  industry  and 
form  of  recreation  on  the  Sound  for 
many  years  Recently,  however, 
problems  of  pollution,  destruction 
of  beds  and  in  some  cases  over- 
fishing, have  resulted  in  serious 
declines  in  most  shellfish  production, 
as  shown  in  the  chart  below 


fish,  is  already  practiced  in  the  Sound. 
Such  techniques  are  capable  of  adding 
to  the  world's  supply  of  high  protein 
foods,  making  it  all  the  more  impor- 
tant that  we  begin  to  manage  the 
Sound's  shellfish  resources  more 
etTectively. 

Oy.slers  olTer  the  best  opportunity 
for  increased  harvesting  of  any  shell- 
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fish  in  the  Sound,  because  the  oyster 
industry  is  well  established  and  aqua- 
culture  techniques  can  be  applied  to  it. 
From  a  low-point  in  the  1960s,  oyster 
production  has  increased  recently,  as  a 
result  of  improved  aquaculture  tech- 
niques, and  could  continue  to  do  so, 
given  proper  encouragement.  Major 
problems  include  poor  management  of 
oyster  beds  and  restrictive  harvest  lim- 
its imposed  by  some  towns. 

Water  pollution  is  a  problem  tor  rec- 
reational oyster  and  clam  fishermen, 
who  are  barred  from  taking  shellfish 
from  polluted  waters  because  of  possi- 
ble contamination.  But  the  large  com- 
mercial operator  has  the  equipment  to 
transplant  oysters  to  clean  waters, 
where  they  cleanse  themselves. 

Hard  clams  also  represent  good  po- 
tential in  the  Sound,  although  aquacul- 
ture techniques  are  less  advanced  than 
for  the  oyster,  due  to  their  traditionally 
lower  price. 

Other  shellfish,  including  mussels 
and  conch,  are  of  relatively  little  im- 
portance, chiefly  because  there  is  little 
demand  and  prices  are  low. 

Lobsters,  technically  a  crustacean, 
not  a  shellfish,  have  been  harvested  in 
greatly  increased  numbers  in  the 
Sound,  both  commercially  and  by  non- 
commercial fishermen.  Their  potential 
is  thought  to  be  limited,  however,  due 
to  population  variations  which  we  do 
not  knou  how  to  control.  Currently, 
for  example,  lobster  catches  are  declin- 
ing. The  American  Lobster  Subcoun- 
cil,  the  Lobster  Scientific  Committee, 
and  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  tnvironmental  Conservation  are  all 
studying  lobsters  with  a  view  to  better 
manatzement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Strengthen  existing  shellfish  manage- 
ment   and     research    programs.    The 

states,  towns,  and  local  research  insti- 
tutions should  make  every  effort  to  en- 
courage an  evpandmg  shellfish  indus- 
try. h\  bringmg  existing  shellfish  beds 
under  proper  commercial  manage- 
ment. 

I  Manage  shellfish  heds.  Towns 
should  encourage  commercial  fisher- 
men 10  manage  the  shellfish  heds  under 
town  jurisdiction  b\  making  uniform 
long-icrni  Ic.iscs  lor  deep  water  o\sler 
Ix'ds  availaiijc  to  the  commercial  o\s- 
tcrnicn  \rhilrar\  hiishcl  and  peck 
limiis  111  town  waters  shoLild  he  re- 
placed Willi  new  limits  designed  to 
m.iinijin  o|iiinuini  susUiined  \ield 


Photo  by  Ingbert  Gruttner 


If  carefully  managed,  ttie  Sound's 
shellfish  beds  could  be  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  they  are  now  Ivlanage- 
ment  techniques  should  include 
flexible  quota  systems,  improved 
methods  ot  aquaculture,  and 
uniform  size  limits  to  prevent  over- 
fishing 


2.  Monitor  shellfish  beds.  Connecticut 
and  New  \'ork  should  be  responsible 
for  comprehensive  monitoring  of  all 
shellfish  beds  in  the  public  domain,  in- 
cluding those  under  local  jurisdiction, 
to  determine  productivity,  conditions 
alTecling  set,  and  effects  of  harvesting 
pressure.  Flexible  quota  systems  and 
uniform  size  limit  regulations,  based 
on  reliable  harvest  data  and  backed  by 
elTective  enforcement,  could  help  to 
prevent  overfishing  of  the  public  beds. 

3.  Intensive  aquaculture.  The  states,  in 
cooperation  with  local  research  institu- 
tions and  NCAA's  Milford  Laborato- 
ries, should  explore  the  possibilities  of 
more  intensive  aquaculture  methods, 
such  as  submerged  raft  culture  and 
pond  culture.  Research  programs  m 
oyster  genetics,  oyster  diseases,  meth- 
ods ol  natural  control  of  predators, 
and  reasons  for  variations  of  natural 
sets  should  also  he  strengthened.  In  ad- 
dition, NO.AA's  Milford  Laboratories 
should  continue  their  contacts  with  lo- 
cal and  slate  agencies  and  pri\ate  m- 
icresis  to  disseminate  information  on 
mi |i roved  methods  of  oyster  culture. 

4  Re\()ke  shellfish  leases.  The  states 
.;iul  towns  should  adopt  mechanisms 
lor  rc\okiiiL!  shclHish  leases  where  the 


leased  bottom  is  not  being  used.  For 
instance,  a  leased  area  could  be  opened 
for  bids  if  it  has  not  been  managed  for 
a  stated  period  of  lime,  as  set  by  state 
and  local  authorities. 
5  Hard  clam  and  scallop  aquaculture. 
In  those  areas  of  the  Sound  that  are 
not  naturally  ideal  for  oyster  produc- 
tion, the  states  should  promote  aqua- 
culture methods  for  the  management 
of  other  shellfish,  such  as  hard  clams 
and  scallops. 

fi  Pilot  shellfish  project.  Connecticut's 
Aquaculture  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  local  universities,  should  find  a 
candidate  town  with  which  to  initiate  a 
pilot  project  of  growing  shellfish  with 
sewage  wastes,  as  a  part  of  that  town's 
sewage  treatment  system. 
7.  Re-opening  shellfish  beds.  The 
states  should  identify  those  areas  along 
the  coast  where  a  relatively  small  mod- 
ification in  the  way  sewage  is  handled 
would  result  in  compliance  with  the 
health  code,  and  the  possible  re-open- 
ing of  shellfish  beds  for  recreational 
harvest.  In  addition,  new  criteria — 
such  as  the  fecal  coliform  standard — 
for  closing  shellfish  beds,  should  be 
adopted  in  place  of  the  present  sUind- 
ard  of  total  coliform  density. 

Photo  courtesy  On  the  Sound  Magazine 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


To  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  necessary  services 
now  and  for  future  generations  the  following  actions  are 
recomnnended  -  - 

HIGH  PRIORITY 

1-    Require  energy  conservation  program,  including 

raising  insulation  requirements  in  building  codes 
reducing  heating  and  cooling  levels  in  public 
buildings 

reducing  lighting  levels  in  major  buildings 
labeling  high  energy-use  appliances 
Consolidate  ports  from  eighteen  to  five  by 
constructing  three  offshore  berths 
developing  and  extending  pipelines 
dredge  New  Haven  Harbor  to  forty  feet 
limit  size  of  tankers  entering  Sound 

MEDIUM  PRIORITY 

3-  Maintain  "self-sufficiency"  in  regional  power 
generation 

4-  Provide  most  electricity  by  atomic  energy  until  at 
least  1990 

5  Develop  new  public  port  authorities  in  each  State 

6  Adopt  improved  minerals  conservation  and  develop- 
ment policies 

7  Study  feasibility  of  marine  mining  in  Sound 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

8  Tank  farm  relocation 

9  Port  Washington  sand  pit  reclamation 

10  One-stop  power  plant  licensing 

1 1  Tax  incentives  for  new  energy  forms  use 

12.  Cooling  water  impacts  research 

13.  Undergrounding  certain  transmission  lines 


Pholo  courtesy  On  (rte 


Electric  generating  plants,  sand  and 
gra\el  operations,  oil  terminals,  and 
other  facilities  are  all  essential  to  our 
health  and  way  of  life.  We've  either  got 
to  find  ways  to  live  with  many  more  of 
them,  or  change  our  way  of  life. 


Electric  Power 

Electric  power  generating  plants, 
whether  nuclear  of  fossil  fueled,  need 
large  amounts  of  cooling  water.  Long 
Island  Sound  is  one  of  the  largest  cool- 
ing w  ater  sources  in  the  Northeast,  and 
plants  around  it  produce  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  power  used  in  the  surround- 
ing service  area.  Consumption  of 
power  has  been  growing  at  about  6  per- 
cent a  year.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
continue  to  grow  perhaps  at  a  some- 
what slower  rate,  as  regional  popula- 
tion and  incomes  increase  and  as  peo- 
ple continue  to  choose  electricity  over 
other  forms  of  energy.  The  result  could 
be  a  fourteen-fold  increase  in  the 
power  supply  during  the  next  fifty 
years,  with  very  significant  possible 
consequences  for  the  shoreline  and 
waters  of  the  Sound. 

Only  the  most  stringent  energy  con- 
servation measures,  much  higher 
prices  for  electricity,  or  a  combination 
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Nuclear  generating  plants,  like  this 
one  under  construction  at  Shorehann 
on  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island, 
will  probably  be  needed  to  meet  any 
new  base  load  requirements  until 
more  acceptable  generating  tech- 
niques become  available. 


of  the  two,  could  substantially  reduce 
growth  rates  and  the  resulting  need  for 
increased  generating  capacity.  And 
since  the  social  and  health  conse- 
quences of  an  inadequate  supply  of 
electric  power  could  be  as  bad  or  even 
worse  than  the  adverse  effects  associ- 
ated with  its  generation,  such  measures 
would  have  to  be  applied  so  as  not  to 
create  power  shortages  and  the  hard- 
ships that  usually  go  with  them. 

Future  energy  technology  such  as 
solar  power  and  wind  or  wave  action, 
may  significantly  reduce  the  adverse 
effects  of  power  generation  and  distri- 
bution on  the  Sound  and  the  land 
around  it,  although  no  one  can  be  sure. 
Certainly  none  of  the  technologies  cur- 
rently being  researched  could  be  com- 
mercially available  sooner  than  1990, 
in  any  event.  And  present  fossil  fuel 
generating  methods  have  serious  draw- 
hacks.  Oil-fired  plants  are  dependent 
on  unreliable  and  expensive  foreign  oil 
sources.  Many  coal-fired  plants  cause 
air  pollution  in  excess  of  present  fed- 
eral air  quality  standards,  and  reduc- 
ing this  pollution  significantly  could 
substantially  increase  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity. Despite  the  many  concerns 
about  nuclear  power  generation,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  least  objectionable  al- 
ternative for  most  additions  to  base 
load  generation  until  1990. 

In  the  meantime,  sensible  energy 
conservation  measures  are  capable  of 
reducing  the  number  of  new  plants 
needed  until  more  environmentally  or 
publicly  acceptable  forms  of  electric 
power  generation  become  available. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .   Energy     conservation.     The     New 

York  Public  Service  Commission  and 
the  Connecticut  State  Energy  Office, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  should  establish  state 
electric  energy  conservation  goals  and 
recommend  programs  to  achieve  them. 
The  success  of  the  program  will  depend 
in  large  part  on  public  awareness  and 
willingness  to  conserve  energy.  Large 
electrical  energy  savings  can  occur 
throuch: 


SERVICE  AREA  POWER  DEMANDS 


2020 
224,000 


Photo  bv  J  R  Selleck 
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If  power  consumption  continues  to 
grow  as  it  has  over  the  past  20  years, 
we  face  a  14-fold  increase  by  2020 
(diagram  above)  But  conservation 
measures  can  hold  down  that  growth 
(graph  below),  as  we  have  learned 
in  the  last  year. 
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3    L       -jfiK  t-'annenborg 

mandatory  increases  in  insula- 
tion requirements  and  architec- 
tural standards  in  all  neu 
homes; 

mandatory  reductions  in  cool- 
ing and  heating  levels  in  all  pub- 
lic and  commercial  buildings; 
mandatory  reductions  in  light- 
ing levels  in  public  commercial 
and  institutional  buildings  and 
highv\ays; 

mandatory  reductions  in  dis- 
play lighting  on  bridges,  public 
buildings,  supermarkets,  and 
outdoor  advertising; 
labeling  and  taxing  low  etli- 
ciency,  high  energy  use  devices, 
such  as  air  conditioners,  heat- 
ers, and  freezers; 
use  of  waste  heat  in  the  design 
and  operation  of  all  new  public 
buildings; 

incentives  to  industry  to  reex- 
amine production  techniques; 
utilization  of  refuse  as  fuel  in 
power  plants  and  large  indus- 
trial complexes; 
reduction  of  peak-hour  use 
through  a  graded  rate  system, 
such  as  that  used  by  the  tele- 
phone company  for  long  dis- 
tance calts. 
Energy  resource  conservation.  State 
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electric  energy  conservation  programs 
should  be  consistent  with  the  conser\a- 
tion  of  other  energy  resources,  particu- 
larly oil  and  gas.  Neither  can  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 
-^  Share  of  total  capacity.  The  Long 
Island  Sound  region  should  continue 
to  be  self  sutficient  by  producing  from 
30  to  35  percent  of  the  larger  service 
area's  total  electrical  energy  needs. 
The  region  should  be  neither  a  net  im- 
porter nor  a  net  exporter  of  electric 
power. 

4.  Reliance  on  nuclear  energy.  The 
study  acknowledges  the  continuing 
public  concern  about  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear power  plant  operations,  fuel 
transfer,  and  disposal.  This  raises  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  present  and  fu- 
ture hazard  or  safety  of  nuclear  gener- 
ating plants.  These  problems  and  their 
solution,  however,  go  well  be\ond  the 
scope  of  this  study  and  are.  in  fact,  the 
subjects  of  extensive  research  not  yet 
completed.  Assuming  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  these  problems,  the  studv 
recommends  that  the  utilities  provide 
all  or  most  of  the  base  load  additions  in 
the  service  area  with  nuclear  power  fa- 
cilities, until  1990,  or  until  suitable  new 
forms  of  energy  production  become 
available. 
■^    Recreation  at  generating  sites.  For 


all  proposed  new  generating  units 
along  the  Sound  or  other  water  bodies, 
the  Connecticut  Power  Facilities  Eval- 
uation Council  and  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission  should  re- 
quire the  utility  to  provide  recreation 
and  public  access  to  the  water,  consist- 
ent with  federal  and  state  safety 
standards. 

6.  Research  and  development  pro- 
grams. The  New  York  State  Public 
.Ser\ice  Commission  and  Connecti- 
cut's Energy  Office  should  recommend 
to  the  utilities  what  percentage  of  their 
total  resources  should  be  used  for  re- 
search and  development  and  suggest 
some  priorities.  In  addition,  they 
should  carry  out  studies  to  determine 
the  socioeconomic  impact  and  burdens 
of  present  rates,  the  price  elasticity  of 
power  demand,  the  possible  effects  of 
restructuring  the  rate  system,  and 
other  measures  for  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  costs. 

7.  Design  standards  for  future  power 
plants.  The  proposed  state  coastal  zone 
management  entities  should  develop, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Connecticut 
Power  Facilities  Evaluation  Council 
and  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, site  selection,  site  planning, 
and  design  criteria  for  all  new  power 
plants  in  or  affecting  the  coastal  zone. 
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The  undergrounding  of  transmission 
lines  in  developed  areas  along  the 
coast  greatly  improves  the  looks  of 
these  areas,  as  the  "before  and  after" 
illustrations  (left)  of  New  Haven  show 

Shoreline  Appearance  and  Design:  A 
Planning  Handboak  prepared  by  this 
study  will  provide  useful  guidance.  See 
Chapter  8,  The  View  of  the  Shore.  All 
such  state  standards  for  nuclear  power 
plant  siting  and  design  must  he  com- 
patible with  standards  established  by 
the  federal  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  requirements  of  other  fed- 
eral agencies. 

8.  Fund  for  undergrounding  selected 
existing  transmission  lines.  New  York 
and  Connecticut  should  establish  a 
program  for  undergrounding  selected 
existing  overhead  transmission  lines, 
particularly  those  on  or  adjacent  to  the 
Sound's  urban  harbors. 

9.  Tax  incentives  for  energy  conver- 
sion. Congress  and  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  should  encourage  the 
development  and  utilization  of  new 
forms  of  electric  energy  generation,  bv 
establishing  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  deductions  to  offset  a  portion 
of  the  capital  costs  of  installing  energy 
converters,  other  than  those  using  fos- 
sil and  nuclear  fuels.  This  should  help 
encourage  investment  mto  creative  re- 
search and  provide  greater  market  se- 
curity for  companies  considering  in- 
vesting in  production  facilities  for 
these  products. 

10.  One-stop  licensing.  A  federal-state 
inter-agency  mechanism,  which  would 
include  the  Power  Facilities  Evalua- 
tion Council  in  Connecticut  and  the 
Public  Service  Commission  in  New 
York,  should  be  established  to  act  with 
finality,  subject  to  due  process,  on 
power  plant  siting.  It  should  operate  a 
unified  one-stop  procedure  for  federal 
and  state  licensing  requirements.  In 
addition,  administrative  procedures 
should  be  substituted  for  the  initial  ad- 
versary process  in  the  courts,  which 
often  requires  too  much  time  and  is  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  complexities 
of  the  engineering  and  ecological  prob- 
lems involved.  These  steps  will  hope- 
fully shorten  the  lead  time  for  new  gen- 
erating facilities  by  several  years. 


Consolidating  the  petroleum  re- 
ceiving and  distribution  facilities 
around  the  Sound  from  the  existing 
18  (upper  map),  down  to  just  five 
(lower  map)  would  reduce  the  like- 
lihood of  oil  spills  and  free  up  water- 
fronts for  other  uses. 


I  I  Research  on  effects  of  once- 
through  cooling.  Until  the  cumulative 
elVects  of  impingement,  entrainment, 
and  thermal  additions  on  the  Sound's 
ecosystem  are  thoroughly  understood, 
all  levels  of  government  should  con- 
tinue to  support  and  encourage  re- 
search and  additional  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  intake  and  discharge  of 
cooling  waters  on  the  Sound.  < 


Marine  Transportation 

i'etroleum  products  supply  our  region 
with  more  than  three-quarters  of  its 
energy  needs.  We  use  them  to  run  most 
of  our  transportation,  heat  most  of  our 
buildings,  and  generate  most  of  our 
electricity.  Despite  recent  shortages 
and  increased  prices,  the  region  will 
continue  to  depend  on  this  form  of  en- 
ergy for  many  years  to  come. 

Virtually  all  of  the  refined  petroleum 
products  used  in  Connecticut  and 
Long  Island  are  shipped  on  the  Sound 
and  unloaded,  stored,  and  distributed 
from  eighteen  Sound  ports.  This  ineffi- 


cient system  increases  the  probability 
of  oil  spills,  necessitates  the  dredging 
of  harbors  and  channels,  takes  up  valu- 
able waterfront  land  with  terminals 
and  huge  tanks,  and  increases  truck 
Irallic  on  highways.  Furthermore,  it 
increases  the  cost  of  these  necessary 
products. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  Port  consolidation.  To  reduce  vessel 
trips,  oil  spillage,  dredging,  highway 
congestion  around  the  ports,  shore- 
Iront  land  consumption  by  storage 
tanks,  and  fuel  cost  to  the  consumer, 
petroleum  receipts  should  be  concen- 
trated in  live  ports:  New  London,  New 
Haven,  Bridgeport.  Port  Jefferson, 
and  Norlhville.  The  remainder  of  the 
ports  may  continue  to  receive  some  re- 
sidual oil,  sand  and  gravel,  stone  and 
other  bulk  cargoes,  but  gasoline  and 
distillate  oil  receipts  there  should  be 
phased  out.  To  accomplish  these  goals, 
the  following  actions  are  recom- 
mended: 


EXISTING  PETROLEUM  FLOW 
(Gasoline  and  Home  Healing  Oil) 

/ 

—  Pipelines 

/ 

/                          Connecticut  River 

/ .               t 

Thames  River 

^ew  London 

Housatonic  Rivei 
Bridgeport  . 


Portchester 


Eastchester 


PROPOSED  PETROLEUM  FLOW.  1990 
(Gasoline  and  Home  Heating  Oil) 

D    Tank  Farms 
—  Pipelines 
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•  Offshore  berths.  Offshore  re- 
ceiving terminals  and  subma- 
rine pipeline  shore  connections 
could  be  developed  at  New  Ha- 
ven by  1985,  at  Port  Jefferson 
bv  1985,  and  at  Bridgeport  by 
1990,  if  required. 

•  Pipelines.  Full  use  should  be  en- 
couraged of  existing  pipelines 
from  New  Haven  to  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts,  and  Port  Jeffer- 
son to  Holtsville  and  Plainvievv 
on  Long  Island.  New  "clean" 
product  lines  should  also  be 
built;  one  extending  the  existing 
Holts\i  lie- Plain  view  pipeline 
eastward  to  Northville  and 
westward  into  mid-Nassau 
County  by  1980;  a  second  line 
from  New  Haven  north  to  the 
Hartford  area  by  1990.  and  a 
new  line  from  Bridgeport  to  the 
Bronx  by  1995.  If  it  proves  in- 
feasible  to  extend  a  pipeline  into 
Nassau  County,  an  offshore 
berth  should  be  considered  for 
Hempstead  Harbor.  In  addi- 
tion, two  new  "hot"  lines,  to 
carry  residual  oil  from  New 
Haven  to  Middletown  and 
Bridgeport  to  Devon,  should  be 
built  b>    1985. 

Oil  tanks  at  the  water's  edge  could 
be  moved  inland  and  serviced  by  pipe- 
line from  offshore  berths,  where 
tankers  could  moor  and  discharge 
their  cargoes  (See  diagram  above) 
Although  oil  rigs  like  this  one  (left) 
will  never  be  seen  in  the  Sound,  they 
mav  eventually  be  constructed  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  This 
could  cause  severe  development  and 
environmental  problems  around  the 
Sound-and  especially  on  Long  Island- 
wherever  staging  areas  for  assembling 
and  supplying  these  massive  rigs 
are  located 

Photo  byj  R  Selleck 


•  Deepen  channels.  New  Haven's 
channel  should  be  deepened  to 
forty  feet  when  the  Middletown 
hot  line  is  completed.  Channels 
at  Bridgeport,  New  London, 
and  Port  JelTerson  could  be 
deepened  if  the  improvements 
were  justified  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  bulk  cargo  traffic.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that 
channel  deepening  represents 
one  interim  solution  for  reliev- 
ing the  existing  congestion  at 
Port  JelTerson  Harbor.  In  order 
to  fully  evaluate  this  option,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  quickly  complete  its  cur- 
rent investigation  of  feasibility 
and  environmental  impacts. 

•  Liniii  tanker  size.  The  currents 
and  shoals  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sound  represent  natural  haz- 
ards to  safe  navigation  for  very 
large  petroleum-laden  vessels. 
Developers  of  offshore  berths 
should  therefore  be  required  to 
file  an  environmental  impact 
statement  indicating,  among 
other  things,  proposed  vessel 
size,  routes,  and  provisions  for 
safety  and  maneuverability.  In 
no  event  should  tankers  larger 
than  150,000  dead  weight  tons 
or  drawing  more  than  fifty-five 
feet  be  permitted  in  Long  Island 
Spund. 

The  result  of  this  port  consolidation 
should  be  a  faster,  cleaner,  safer,  and 
cheaper  distribution  of  goods  in  the 
region.  Nearly  all  shipping  west  of 
Bridgeport  and  Port  JelTerson,  except 
to  oil-burning  power  plants,  would  be 
phased  out,  as  would  oil  barge  traffic 
on  the  Connecticut  and  Housatonic 
Rivers,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for 
dredging  to  depths  greater  than  those 
required  for  recreational  boating.  The 
plan  would  also  reduce  federal  channel 
dredging  requirements  by  several  mil- 
lion cubic  yards,  for  substantial  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer  over  the  next 
twenty  years. 

2.  Establish  petroleum  receiving  and 
distribution  authorities.  New  \'ork  and 
Connecticut  should  each  establish  a 
petroleum  receiving  and  distribution 
authority  (PRDA)  or  lodge  appropri- 
ate authority  within  existing  agencies. 
In  either  event,  they  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  constructing  otfshore  oil  termi- 
nals and  pipelines,  siting  new  oil  tank 
farms,  and  leasing  these  facilities  to 
petroleum  distributors.  Such  authori- 
ties should  be  publicly  appointed  and 
include  among  others,  representatives 
of  the  general   public,  local  olficials. 


private  industry,  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Through  powers 
of  bonding  and  condemnation,  these 
authorities  could  raise  funds,  acquire 
rights  of  way,  and  construct  key  facili- 
ties, particularly  the  pipelines,  more 
efficiently  than  the  private  sector.  The 
PRDAs,  in  cooperation  with  the  en- 
ergy agencies  of  the  two  states,  would 
also  monitor  trends  in  power  produc- 
tion and  consumption. 
3  Relocate  tank  farms  inland.  The 
PRDAs  should  develop  new  oil  tank 
farm  sites  which  satisfy  all  environ- 
mental regulations,  and  recommended 
design  criteria  such  as  those  contained 
in  Chapter  8  and  in  the  study's  sepa- 
rately published  Shoreline  .Appearance 
and  Design:  .i  Planning  Handbook. 
The  elTect  of  this  would  be  to  encour- 
age the  gradual  relocation  of  existing 
waterfront  storage  tanks  inland,  and 
provide  additional  sites  for  needed  ex- 
pansion. Relocation  should  proceed 
consistent  with  the  coastal  zone  plans 
being  developed  by  each  state,  <k^^j;. 


Mining 

Sand,  gravel,  and  stone  mining  affects 
the  Sound  in  several  ways.  Most  of 
these  minerals  are  shipped  in  barges  on 
the  Sound.  Extraction  occurs  both 
near  the  shoreline  and  under  the 
Sound's  waters,  although  no  marine 
mining  operations  are  currently  going 
on.  This  industry  provides  essential 
construction  materials  for  the  region's 
building  projects. 

Although  these  minerals  are  abun- 
dant around  the  Sound,  restrictive  mu- 
nicipal regulations  hamper  produc- 
tion. Many  municipalities  condone  the 
pre-emption  of  land  where  deposits  are 
located  for  other  development  uses,  be- 
fore the  minerals  can  be  extracted. 
Failure  to  produce  sutficient  supplies 
within  the  reszion  will  result  in  much 


Photo  by  Ingbert  Gruttner 

Deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
geologically  abundant  around  the 
Sound  But  they  must  be  mined 
before  development  precludes  their 
exploitation,  if  the  region  is  to  have 
the  necessary  supplies  of  these  con- 
struction materials  at  economically 
viable  prices 

higher  prices,  adding  to  the  already 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  construction.  It 
might  also  defer  needed  construction 
projects  in  the  area. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

I .  Minerals  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. Connecticut  and  New  York 
should  establish  programs  and  regula- 
tions to  foster  the  sequential  use  of 
mineral-bearing  lands  including: 

•  state-wide  standards  for  local 
mineral  extraction  regulations; 

•  uniform  regulations  or  criteria 
for  mining  operations; 

•  identification  of  mineral  depos- 
its potentially  available  for  ex- 
traction, where  this  has  not  al- 
ready been  accomplished 
(principally  on  Long  Island); 

•  technical  assistance  to  munici- 
palities to  encourage  land  use 
decision-making  that  will  result 
in  the  extraction  of  minerals  be- 
fore the  land  is  pre-empted  for 
t)ther  uses; 

•  public  education  programs  to 
enhance  public  understanding 
of  both  the  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental aspects  of  mineral 
extraction,  and  stimulate  the 
development  of  fair  and  reason- 
able mining  policies  at  the  local 
level. 

In  New  York,  state-wide  standards 
and  uniform  regulations  are  being  de- 
veloped, and  mining  permits  will  be  re- 
quired for  all  operations  after  April  1, 
1975. 
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The  Port  Washington  Sand  Pits  on 
Hempstead  Harbor  (photo  left) 
should  be  reclaimed  and  developed 
as  an  important  recreational  area, 
with  limited  commercial  development. 
It  would  be  part  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Heritage  (drawing  above) 


Photo  by  Robert  Perron 

2.  Reclamation  of  Port  Washington 
sand  pits.  As  part  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Heritage,  the  Port  Washington 
sandpits  on  Hempstead  Harbor  should 
be  purchased  and  reclaitned  as  a  major 
new  multi-use  facility,  with  emphasis 
on  recreation.  For  more  detail,  see 
Chapter  3.  Improving  Access  to  the 
Sound. 

3.  Study  marine  mining  feasibility. 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  co- 
operation with  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  should  conduct  a  study  by  1978, 
to  determine  the  quality,  quantity,  and 
location  of  sand  and  gravel  deposits 
within  the  Sound,  and  assess  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  legal  feasi- 
bility of  marine  mining  to  meet  re- 
gional needs. 


4.  Review  of  progress.  The  New  York 
and  Connecticut  Legislatures,  through 
their  committees  on  environmental 
protection  and  conservation,  should 
monitor  the  progress  and  effects  of  the 
implementation  of  a  minerals  policy  to 
insure  that  the  objectives  of  meeting 
the  region's  mineral  needs  in  environ- 
mentally and  socially  acceptable  ways 
are  achieved.  If  the  orderly  extraction 
of  minerals  does  not  occur  as  a  result 
of  these  policies,  then  the  Legislatures 
should  establish  a  minerals  extraction 
policy,  to  assure  that  lands  containing 
valuable  mineral  deposits  are  not  used 
for  any  other  purpose  until  these  de- 
posits have  been  extracted. 
5  Rail  distribution  links.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Transportation  in  New  York 
and  Connecticut  should  take  steps  to 


insure  the  preservation  of  rail  trans- 
portation links  and  storage  areas  nec- 
essar\  for  the  distribution  of  minerals 
from  present  or  future  production 
sites, 

6  Restore  abandoned  sites.  The  New 
York  Ollice  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
and  the  Connecticut  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  should  initi- 
ate programs  to  reclaim  selected  aban- 
doned mining  sites  which  are  especially 
suited  for  recreational  use.  using  funds 
provided  by  appropriate  federal,  state, 
or  local  aovernment  sources. 
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Ferries 

and 

Bridges 


Chapter  Six 


The  potential  for  ferry  service  on  Long 
Island  Sound  is  considerable,  both  for 
cross-Sound  vehicle  traffic  and  for  pas- 
sengers. While  the  Rye-Oyster  Bay 
Bridge  proposal  was  alive,  the  economic 
outlook  for  ferry  improvement  was  dis- 
mal. Now  that  it  has  been  rejected,  the 
threat  of  bridge  competition  is  gone. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  ferries 
are  both  useful  and  enjoyable,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  couldn't 
now  be  many  more  of  them  on  the 
Sound. 

The  two  existing  commercial  ferry 
lines — one  between  Bridgeport  and 
Port  Jefferson,  the  other  between  New 
London  and  Orient  Point — are  small, 
slow,  closed  for  several  months  of  the 
year,  and  often  require  a  considerable 
wait  before  boarding.  Unfortunately, 
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Existing  ferry  service  (above) 
across  the  Sound  between  Bridgeport 
and  Port  Jefferson  and  between 
New  London  and  Orient  Point  is  woe- 
fully inadequate  With  the  proposed 
Bridge  between  Oyster  Bay  and 
Rye  (drawing  opposite)  now  a  dead 
issue,  the  opportunity  exists  for  ex- 
panded service  between  the 
Shoreham-Wading  River  area  of  Long 
Island  and  New  Haven,  as  well  as  for 
many  more  recreational  ferry  routes 
(map  right) 


PROPOSED  FERRY  SERVICES 


New  Rochelle  to 
David's  Island 


the  opportunities  for  expanding  these 
existing  services  are  limited,  because  of 
the  traffic  problems  they  would  create 
at  both  ends  of  these  ferry  routes. 
However,  a  new  mid-Sound  crossing, 
with  connections  to  the  existing  Wil- 
liam Floyd  Parkway  Extension  on 
Long  Island  and  Interstate  Routes  95 
and  91  in  New  Haven,  would  save  time 
for  many  people,  would  reduce  some 
freight  transportation  costs,  and  would 
provide  access  both  to  New  England 
for  Long  Islanders  and  to  Atlantic 
Ocean  beaches  for  New  Englanders.  It 
w  ould  help  to  preserve  the  rural  atmos- 


Orctiard  Beach  I* 
Orctiard  Bcti.  Isl. 


Norwaik  to 
Sheflield  Isl. 


*  Oyster  Bay  to 
Caumsett 


New  Haven  to 
Ligtittiouse  Pt. 


Bridgeport  to  ^ 
Pleasure  Beach 


Essex  to  . 

Conn.  River  Isl.         * 
andSeldenNeckSt.PK. 


BluHPointSI.  Pk.to 
Ram  Isl. 


*    FLToHonto 
Caumsett 


^_*  Port  Jefferson  to 
^J  Spits  at  Harbor  Mouth 


HIGHLIGHTS 


To  provide  better  ways  to  move  people  and  goods  across  the  Sound,  the 
following  actions  are  recommended 
1 ,    Develop  a  New  Haven  to  Shoreham  ferry  service 

2  Provide  recreational  ferry/launch  in  10  areas 

3  Upgrade  the  region's  rail  freight  system  by 

•  repairing  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 

•  improving  service  over  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge 

•  studying  a  New  York  Harbor  rail  freight  tunnel 
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phere  of  the  North  Fork.  And  with  a 
crossing  time  of  almost  an  hour,  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  generate  com- 
muter traffic  or  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment which  can  occur  at  both  ends  of  a 
bridge  crossing. 


RECOMMENDATION 

1  Commercial  ferry  service.  Both 
states  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  a  competitive  bid  procedure  for 
the  operation  of  a  year-round  ferry 
service  from  New  Haven  to  Shoreham. 
The  successful  bidder  would  provide 
the  stipulated  service  for  either  the 
highest  net  fee  payment  to  the  states  or 
the  lowest  net  subsidy  from  the  states. 
The  results  of  the  study  presently  being 
conducted  by  the  Tri-State  Regional 
Planning  Commission  on  this  and 
other  routes  should  provide  the  basis 
for  the  conditions  of  operation  and  es- 
timated operating  expenses.  ««^r' 

Passenger  ferries  could  play  a  major 
role  in  expanding  recreational  oppor- 
tunities on  the  Sound  and  increasing 
public  access  to  Sound  beaches. 

A  municipal  ferry  service  between 
downtown  Greenwich  and  a  town 
beach  on  Little  Captain  Island  has  run 
successfully  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
Serving  Greenwich  residents  and  their 
guests,  it  can  carry  more  than  1000 
passengers  an  hour  using  two  boats, 
and  costs  less  than  $100,000  a  year  to 
operate. 

More  of  these  small,  passenger-only 
lines  could  be  established,  both  within 
redeveloped  harbors  and  between  pub- 
lic beaches,  islands,  and  points  of  pop- 
ulation concentration  served  by  mass 
transit.  Costs  compare  favorably  with 
the  alternative  expenses  associated 
with  providing  automobile  access  and 
parking,  and  the  environmental  im- 
pacts are  much  less.  These  ferries 
would  form  an  integral  component  in 
the  development  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Heritage,  particularly  the  is- 
lands proposed  for  recreational  use. 


RECOMMENDATION 

1 .  Recreational  ferry  service.  Both 
states,  with  appropriate  federal  aid, 
should  either  develop  or  franchise  the 
development  of  small,  passenger-only 
ferries  or  launches  to  provide  relatively 
efficient,  non-destructive  access  to 
beaches,  and  to  enhance  the  recrea- 
tional experience.  They  would  at  the 


Drawing  courtesy  On  Jhe  Sound  Magazine 

same  time  provide  a  non-discrimina- 
tory means  of  liiiiiling  public  access. 
This  ferry  service  should  include; 

•  Bluff     Point     Park     to     Ram 
Island; 

•  Essex  to  River  Islands  and  Sel- 
don  Neck; 

•  New     Haven     to     Lighthouse 
Point  Park; 

•  Bridgeport  to  Pleasure  Beach; 

•  Norwalk  to  Sheffield  Island; 

•  New      Rochelle      to      David's 
Island; 

•  Orchard     Beach     to    Orchard 
Beach  Island; 

•  Fort  Totten  to  Caumsett  State 
Park; 

•  Ovster  Bay  to  Caumsett  State 
Park; 

•  Port  JelTerson  to  spits  at  the 
harbor  mouth. ^^^si^ 


Freight  Shipments 

One  of  the  economic  arguments  for  the 
Rye-Oyster  Bay  Bridge  was  that  it 
would  improve  truck  freight  service 
between  Long  Island  and  the  main- 
land. Although  the  proposed  ferry 
service  would  not  provide  a  complete 
answer  to  this  economic  problem  there 
are  other  solutions  which  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  Tri-State  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission. 

Much  of  the  freight  which  now  trav- 
els in  trucks  could  also  be  handled  by 
railroads.  But  railroad  freight  service 
on  Long  Island  and  along  the  West- 
chester County  and  Connecticut  shore- 
Ime  is  virtually  crippled  by  the  absence 
of  a  good  freight  rail  link  through  New 
York  City  and  across  the  Hudson 
River.  Present  rail  freight  shipments 
detour  as  far  north  as  Albany,  thus 


putting  rail  freight  service  at  a  serious 
competitive  disadvantage  with  trucks. 
Repair  of  the  bridge  and  eventual  re- 
newal of  freight  service  at  the  Pough- 
keepsie  crossing  of  the  Hudson  would 
provide  an  interiin  solution  while  the 
feasibility  of  a  New  York  Harbor  tun- 
nel was  investigated.  The  benefits  to 
society  of  transferring  significant 
amounts  of  freight  from  highway  to 
rail  are  so  far-reaching  that  the  whole 
question  deserves  far  more  serious 
studv  than  it  has  received. 


RECOMMENDATION 

Rail  freight  service.  The  recommenda- 
tions for  port  consolidation  and  a  new 
cross-Sound  ferry,  if  implemented, 
would  improve  the  movement  of  goods 
to  Long  Island  Sound  ports  and  expe- 
dite the  movement  of  people  and  cars 
across  the  Sound.  To  improve  goods 
movement  from  Long  Island  to  the 
mainland,  and  to  relieve  some  of  the 
truck  travel  along  the  Connecticut 
shore,  the  study  has  concluded  that 
railroads  represent  a  significant  re- 
gional opportunity.  As  part  of  the  cur- 
rent examination  of  northeast  rail 
service,  the  study  recommends: 

•  Reexamination  of  a  New  York 
Harbor  rail  freight  tunnel 
crossing; 

•  Implementation  of  the  Tri- 
State  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission recommendation  to  re- 
pair the  Poughkeepsie  bridge 
and  renew  freight  service  over 
It; 

•  Improvement  of  rail  freight 
service  over  the  Hell  Gate 
Bridge  between  the  Bronx  and 
Queens.'O^^i^ 
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Holding  back  the  fury  of  a  storm- 
wfiipped  Sound  has  proven  to  be 
difficult  A  better  solution  would  be  to 
keep  out  of  nature's  way  by  not 
building  in  flood-prone  areas  in  the 
first  place 


Living  witli  tlie 
Forces 
of  Hature 


Chapter  Seven 


Floods,  storms,  and  erosion  can  take  an 
enormous  toll  in  li>es  and  property.  The 
region  hasn't  had  a  major  flood  or  hur- 
ricane in  twenty  years,  and  our  memo- 
ries have  faded.  But  the  fact  is  we've 
huilt  on  a  lot  of  land  that  belongs  to  the 
sea.  And  some  day,  inexorably,  the  sea 
will  take  some  of  it  back. 

Every  year,  the  area  around  the 
Sound  suffers  millions  ofdollars  of  de- 
struction in  land  lost,  roads  and  struc- 
tures damaged,  navigation  channels 
filled  in,  and  soil  washed  down 
streams.  Wind  and  rainfall  make  this  a 
continuous  natural  process.  Hurri- 
canes about  every  ten  years,  and  major 
Hood  disasters  every  twenty -five,  accel- 
erate it  drasticallv. 


Much  of  this  loss  is  unavoidable  or 
too  costly  to  prevent.  The  largest  flood 
control  structures  won't  hold  back  a 
record  flood  driven  by  hurricane  force 
winds.  The  process  of  constant  erosion 
dclies  any  scheme  to  stop  it  com- 
pletely. 

Flooding  is  a  major  problem  along 
stretches  of  the  Connecticut  shore.  Not 
only  does  the  mainland  receive  the  full 
force  of  hurricane  w  inds,  hut  in  funnel- 
shaped  harbors,  where  most  of  the 
coastal  cities  are  built,  storm  surges 
are  magnified,  compounding  the  dam- 
aging elTects.  Coastal  erosion  on  Long 
Island  and  upland  erosion  in  Connecti- 
cut are  also  major  problems. 

Construction  in  flood  plains  or  along 
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The  National  Flood  Insurance  Program 
encourages  shoreline  towns  to  re- 
gulate building  development  in  the 
flood  plains  Restricting  development 
in  these  floodprone  areas  will  reduce 
flood  damages  and  provide  increased 
public  access  to  the  Sound  and  its 
shore  All  towns  in  the  study  area 
should  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  federal  program  Heavily  developed 
areas  will  have  to  be  protected  as 
much  as  possible,  if  it  is  economically 
infeasible  to  relocate  the  existing 
development. 


fragile  blutTs  and  beaches  invites  future 
damages.  Yet  we  often  ignore  the  risks 
and  "take  our  chances."  because  the 
most  vulnerable  locations  are  usually 
the  most  desirable  as  well. 

Many  structures  have  been  built  to 
help  stem  these  losses.  Many  proposed 
projects  have  been  abandoned  because 
of  environmental  concerns  or  for  lack 
of  funds.  As  a  society,  our  zeal  for 
doing  something  about  the  problem 
peaks  quickly  right  after  a  major  disas- 
ter, and  then  fades  away,  a  victim  of 
our  short  memories,  until  the  next  dis- 
aster hits. 

The  long-term  solution  is  to  avoid 
building  in  flood  and  erosion  prone  lo- 
cations, and  gradually  eliminate  exist- 
ing development  through  a  process  of 
attrition,  except  in  the  most  densely 
built-up  areas.  Difficult  as  this  may  be. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


i  ir.-"Si 
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the  increasingly  stringent  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program  is  Encour- 
aging a  long-term  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  advantages  are  two-fold. 
Suffering  and  damage  are  reduced.  At 
the  same  time,  the  unique  shoreline  is 
returned  to  a  more  natural  state,  and 
more  people  can  have  access  to  it. 


Flooding 

The  recommended  plan  will  cut  aggre- 
gate flood  losses  over  the  next  fifty 
years  by  one  billion  dollars.  Nine  small 
watershed  projects  are  included  at  a 
cost  of  $25  million,  with  the  federal 
share  50  to  70  percent  of  each.  Seven 
tidal  flood  prone  areas  are  also  recom- 
mended for  further  study  of  alternative 


To  protect  existing-  -and  limit  new-  -development  in  areas  subject  to  extreme 
natural  forces,  the  following  actions  are  recommended  -  - 

HIGH  PRIORITY 

1 .  Adopt  flood  plain  management  regulations 

2.  Conduct  detailed  tidal  flood  protection  studies  at  seven  locations 

3.  Restrict  development  in  rapidly  eroding  areas 

4.  Develop  nine  riverine  flood  protection  projects 

5.  Conduct  two  pilot  flood  plain  management  studies 

MEDIUM  PRIORITY 

6.  Redevelop  selected  flood-prone  areas 

7.  Improve  forecast  and  warning  services 

8.  Conduct  pilot  tidal  erosion  protection  project 

9.  Develop  regulations  to  control  urban  erosion 

10.  Control  roadbank  erosion 

11.  Dredge  channels 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

12.  Hurricane  modification  research 

13.  Maintenance  of  selected  erosion  control  structures 

14.  Reduction  of  agricultural  and  forest  soil  losses. 


solutions.  In  spite  of  the  plan,  about  20 
percent  of  the  damages  in  2020,  and  50 
percent  in  1990,  are  beyond  control  in 
environmentally,  economically,  and 
socially  acceptable  ways. 

Some  of  the  total  loss,  but  by  no 
means  all  of  it,  could  be  cut  by  struc- 
tural measures  recommended  for  study 
in  highly  developed  coastal  areas. 
However,  local  communities  which 
would  benefit  from  structural  meas- 
ures have  repeatedly  rejected  them  on 
the  grounds  of  cost  and  perceived  ad- 
verse environmental  elTects.  Therefore, 
it  is  unlikely  that  these  measures  will 
again  be  considered  seriously  until 
after  the  next  major  flood.  There  are 
also  sure  to  be  problems  relocating  es- 
tablished development  out  of  down- 
town and  other  flood  prone  areas  of 
coastal  municipalities.  The  effective- 
ness of  existing  means  of  discouraging 
new  development  also  poses  serious 
challenges. 

Put  another  way,  even  with  the  dili- 
gent application  of  the  study's  recom- 
mended land  use  measures,  as  well  as 
upstream  riverine  structures,  the  re- 
gion still  faces  the  certainty  of  serious 
tidal  flood  losses  sometime  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 


RECOMIVIENDATIONS 

1 .  Flood  plain  management.  All  towns 
with  areas  formally  designated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  as  flood  hazards, 
should  adopt  required  regulations  to 
qualify  for  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Program  by  1975,  or  twelve 
months  from  their  date  of  notification, 
whichever   is   later.   Connecticut  and 
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New  York  should  continue  working 
with  the  municipahties  to  see  that  they 
qualify  for  the  program,  and  that  prop- 
erty owners  are  made  fully  aware  of 
and  encouraged  to  purchase  the  flood 
insurance.  Recently  passed  New  York 
legislation  will  require  the  state  to  es- 
tablish necessary  regulations  to  qualify 
for  the  insurance,  if  the  municipality 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  within 
specified  time  limitations.  Connecticut 
should  do  likewise. 

Mechanisms  should  be  developed  to 
assure  public  use  of  flood  plains  re- 
turned to  an  open  state  as  a  result  of 
this  program  and,  in  addition,  the 
study-proposed  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment entities  in  both  states  should  de- 
velop guidelines  to  discourage  rebuild- 
ing in  selected  flood  plains  following  a 
major  disaster.  The  flood  plain  man- 
agement program  will  provide  the  im- 
petus for  the  following  damage  reduc- 
tion measures: 

•  Regulation  of  land  use.  Stricter 
flood  plain  zoning,  building 
codes,  and  other  development 
controls  should  account  for 
about  10  percent  of  the  damage 
reduction; 

•  Vohiniary  flood  proofing.  To 
reduce  expected  flood  losses  by 
about  5  percent,  Connecticut 
should  implement  by  1975,  a 
program  to  educate  its  flood 
plain  occupants  on  available 
flood  proofing  techniques,  such 
as  sewer  adjustments,  perma- 
nent closures,  protected  open- 
ings, and  the  location  of  major 
utilities  and  valuables  above  the 
ground  floor; 

•  Mandatory  flood  proofing.  To 
reduce  expected  flood  los.ses  by 
about  5  percent,  Connecticut 
should  encourage  and  assist  its 
municipal  governments  in  flood 
prone  areas  to  study  and  adopt 
flood-conscious  building  and 
housing  codes  by  1975,  which 
might  include  requirements  for 
proper  anchorages  of  buildings, 
for  minimum  basement  and 
ground  floor  elevations,  and  for 
use  of  specific  tspes  of  building 
materials; 

•  Public  education.  This  is  a  key 
component  of  the  process  of  de- 
veloping local  flood  plain  ordi- 
nances, and  should  reduce 
losses  by  about  2  percent; 

•  PUot  flood  plain  management 
studies.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  with  state  and 
New     England     River     Basins 


Regular  program 

Cl-j  Emergency  program 

Not  participating 


Commission  assistance,  should 
conduct  detailed  tidal  flood 
plain  management  studies  b\ 
1980,  for  one  community  each 
in  Connecticut  and  New  York, 
to  develop  alternative  plans  for 
flood  damage  reduction,  using 
dilTerent  combinations  of  struc- 
tural and  non-structural  tech- 
niques for  each.  The  studies 
should  serve  as  models  for  de- 
sign and  adoption  of  programs 
and  policies  for  flood  plain 
management  throughout  the 
coastal  area  of  each  state.  In 
addition,  the  studies  should  de- 
velop specific  guidelines  for  the 
development  of  similar  plans  in 
other  coastal  communities  in 
each  state. 

2.  Provide  flood  control  structures.  To 
reduce  expected  flood  losses  by  about 
10  percent,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  should  develop  locally  spon- 
sored riverine  flood  control  projects  on 
the  Yantic  River,  Harbor  Brook,  West 
River  in  New  Haven,  Neck  River, 
iMunger  Brook.  Farm  River  in  North 
Branford,  Farm  Brook.  Norwalk 
River,  and  Blind  Brook.  .\n  integral 
part  of  each  project  must  be  a  land  use 
management  program,  with  appropri- 
ate local  cooperation,  to  prevent  over- 
extension of  development  in  the  pro- 
tected area. 

3.  Study  tidal  flooding  areas.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers,  with  appropriate 
state  and  local  support,  should  study 
alternative  solutions  to  flood  threats  at 
Thamesville,  Montville,  New  London, 
Point  of  Woods,  Stratford,  Fairfield 
(Pine  Creek),  and  Westport  (Compo 
Beach),  and  prepare  detailed  recom- 
mendations by  1985.  Structural  solu- 
tions, inland  as  well  as  coastal,  would 
cost  an  estimated  $27.6  million  and  re- 


Status  of  towns  in  the  Flood 
Insurance  Program 


duce  damages  b\  about  20  percent. 

4.  Modify  hurricanes.  To  reduce  ex- 
pected flood  losses  by  about  fifteen 
percent,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  should  in- 
tensify its  current  research  eff"orts  to 
achieve  an  environmentally  and  so- 
cially acceptable  capability,  by  2000  or 
earlier,  to  modify  hurricanes  threaten- 
ing the  region,  or  to  divert  them  out  to 
sea. 

5.  Redevelop  selected  flood  prone  areas 
for  public  recreation  and  other  uses. 
Connecticut  and  New  York  should  set 
aside  funds  to  acquire,  or  assist  munic- 
ipalities to  acquire,  needed  public  ac- 
cess to  the  water  and  recreation  areas. 
This  should  reduce  flood  losses  by 
about  10  per  cent. 

6  Improve  forecasting,  warning,  and 
evacuation  services.  The  National 
Weather  Service  should  improve  its 
capabilitv  to  forecast  hurricane  paths 
and  intensities,  and  warn  the  public,  to 
reduce  approximately  3  percent  of  the 
losses,  a  figure  which  may  be  consider- 
ably higher  in  cases  of  riverine 
floodiniz. 


Erosion  and  Sedimentation 

The  recommended  plan  is  expected  to 
reduce  average  annual  coastal  erosion 
and  sedimentation  losses  from  about 
$14  million  to  $9  million  in  1990,  and 
from  about  $27  million  to  $17  million 
in  2020,  an  aggregate  savings  of  about 
$360  million  over  the  next  fifty  years. 
However,  85  percent  of  the  erosion 
damages  are  accepted  as  beyond  solu- 
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tion.  Estimated  cost  is  $26  million,  ol' 
wiiich  the  federal  government  would 
pay  $16  million  for  the  cost  of 
dredging. 

For  upland  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion, the  recommended  plan  is  ex- 
pected to  reduce  average  annual  losses 
from  $1  I  million  to  $5  million  in  1990, 
and  from  $12  million  to  $5  million  in 
2020,  an  aggregate  savings  of  about 
$360  million  over  the  next  fifty  years. 
Estimated  cost  is  $29  million,  of  which 
the  federal  government  would  pay  2? 
percent. 


■     J 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  Accept  most  coastal  erosion  dam- 
ages. Recognize  that  about  85  percent 
of  coastal  erosion  damage  is  beyond 
practical  remedy  in  environmentally, 
economically,  and  socially  acceptable 
ways. 

2.  Reduce  urban  and  coastal  losses 
with  non-structural  measures.  To  re- 
duce upland  erosion  and  sedimentation 
losses  by  about  35  percent  and  coastal 
losses  by  about  2  percent,  and  protect 
water  quality  and  aquatic  life,  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  in  conjunction 
with  local  governments,  should  estab- 
lish standards  by  1980,  for  non-struc- 
tural erosion  control,  including  land 
use  regulations  and  possible  restric- 
tions on  development,  based  on  an 
identification  of  soil  types,  construc- 
tion regulations  for  developers,  and  the 
retention  of  natural  vegetative  cover. 
in  the  event  of  non-compliance,  the 
state  would  establish  the  regulations. 

3.  Dredge  channels.  To  reduce  coastal 
erosion  and  sedimentation  losses  by 
about  25  percent,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  approval 
of  the  affected  state  and  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  proposed  petroletim  re- 
ceiving and  distribution  authorities, 
should  continue  to  dredge  channels  as 
needed  for  safe  navigation. 

4.  Control  agricultural  and  forest 
losses  with  non-structural  measures.  To 
reduce  upland  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion losses  by  about  15  percent,  the 
USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
Forest  Service  should  intensify  their 
current  programs  through  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  with  the 
aim  of  having  cooperative  conserva- 
tion plans  developed  for  60  percent  of 
the  agricultural  and  forest  area  in  the 
region  by  1990.  These  might  include 
the  use  of  sound  farming  practices, 
such  as  contour  farming,  strip  crop- 
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Fragile  dunes  and  other  erodable  areas 
(top)  of  the  shoreline  should  not  be 
built  on  Nor  should  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  streams  whicfi  (above)  are 
flood  prone 


ping,  and  soil  conservation  tillage 
methods,  and  the  maintenance  of  for- 
ested buffer  strips  along  streams. 

5.  Control  agricultural  losses  with 
structural  measures.  To  reduce  upland 
erosion  and  sedimentation  losses  by 
about  5  percent,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  should  continue  its  current 
program  through  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Districts,  with  the  aim  of 
having  structural  measures  such  as  di- 
versions to  redirect  surface  run-off. 
terraces  to  reduce  the  length  of  slopes, 
and  grassed  waterways  to  provide  out- 
lets for  accumulated  or  diverted  water, 
applied  in  at  least  70  percent  of  the  jus- 
tified agricultural  locations  by  the  year 
2000. 

6.  Control  roadbank  erosion.  To  re- 
duce upland  erosion  and  sedimentation 
losses  by  about  5  percent,  the  Connect- 
icut and  New  York  Departments  of 
Transportation,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  should 
establish  guidelines  for  roadbank  ero- 
sion control  on  new  and  existing  high- 


ways, including:  the  construction  of 
storm  drains,  chutes,  and  catch  basins; 
the  use  of  soil  mechanic  principles  for 
the  design  of  stable  embankments;  and 
inspection  and  maintenance  programs. 
The  aim  should  be  to  correct  at  least  70 
percent  of  the  significant  problem 
areas  by  1990. 

7  Maintain  existing  structures.  To  re- 
duce coastal  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion losses  by  about  10  percent,  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  should 
continue  to  inspect  and  maintain  exist- 
ing state  and  federally  built  beach  ero- 
sion control  structures  annually. 
8.  Demonstration  project.  Both  states 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  encourage  ongoing  research 
into  wave  energy  dissipation  systems. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  de- 
veloping a  small  demonstration  project 
along  a  section  of  Suffolk  County's 
north  shore,  with  funding  provided  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Shoreline  Er- 
osion Control  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974.  ^,^^. 
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The  View 
of  the  Shore 


HIGHLIGHTS 

To  revitalize  deteriorated  tiarborfronts  and  preserve  historic  and  natural  areas 
of  beauty,  ttie  following  actions  are  recommended; 
HIGH  PRIORITY 

1 .  Redevelop  urban  w/aterfronts  by 

•  increasing  public  access 

•  developing  public  manna  and  boat  rentals 

•  relocating  non-water  dependant  land  uses 

•  designating  areas  for  new  private  development 

•  improving  public  transportation  to  ttie  stiore. 

2.  Clean  up  harbor  debris  in  five  harbors 

3.  Protect  entire  districts  of  historic  quality 

4  Adopt  the  Study's  Des;gn  Handbook 
MEDIUM  PRIORITY 

5  Improve  visual  access 

6.  Register  critical  scenic  areas 

7.  Create  scenic  preservation  funds 

8    Develop  "Classrooms  by  the  Sound" 
OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 
9,    Roadside  scenic  overlooks 

10.  Tax  incentives  for  scenic  preservation 

1 1 .  Statewide  design  standards 


Industrial  urban  waterfronts  can  be  a 
blight  on  the  Sound  Industries  that 
don't  need  to  be  there  should  be 
encouraged  to  relocate,  so  that  these 
unique  waterfront  areas  can  be  re- 
developed for  more  "people  oriented  " 
activities 


Chapter  Eight 


Some  parts  of  the  shoreline — particu- 
larly the  rundown,  industrialized  water- 
fronts— hold  enormous  potential  for 
water-related  development.  Other  parts 
have  great  beauty  and  historic  signifi- 
cance which  need  to  be  preserved  for  all 
of  the  region's  people. 


\  Major  Facelift  for  the 
Sound's  Harbors 

The  history  of  the  port  cities  around 
Long  Island  Sound  goes  back  300 
years  and  more.  It  is  a  record  of  pros- 
perity and  decline  which  has  ehbed  and 
Howed  over  time,  influenced  by  chang- 
ing technology,  custom,  and  culture, 
and  dominated  by  the  dynamic  and  co- 
lossal Port  of  New  York. 

When  the  Sound  was  the  area's  chief 
avenue  of  transportation,  the  water- 
fronts of  these  cities  tlouri.shed.  But 
limes  change.  Today,  with  a  diR"erent 
mix  of  commercial  shipping  activities, 
manyof  these  ports  are  left  with  decay- 
ing, underutilized  waterfronts.  Many 
industries  that  depended  so  heavily  on 
the  Sound  have  departed,  leaving  a  leg- 
acy of  old  industrial  buildings  and 
wharf  development,  abandoned  or  oc- 
cupied by  small  firms  who  are  there 
only  because  the  rent  is  low. 

Today,  petroleum  products  and 
sand  and  gravel  constitute  about  90 
percent  of  all  the  cargo  moving  in  and 
out  of  Sound  ports.  Shipments  of  other 
goods,  although  increasing  slowly,  are 
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Drawing  courtesy  New  Haven  City  Plan 
Department 


Imaginative  proposals  such  as  this 
plan  for  water-related  activities  at  the 
Long  Wharf  area  of  the  New  Haven 
waterfront  (above)  should  be  developed 
in  other  urban  settings  around  the 
Sound  Unfortunately,  this  one  has 
yet  to  be  built  Abandoned  barges 
(right)  and  rotting  piers  should  be 
removed,  since  they  are  both  hazards 
to  navigation  and  visual  blights  The 
shoreline  should  be  reclaimed  to  pro- 
vide the  region's  people  with  pleasant 
vistas  and  interesting  experiences. 


not  likely  to  experience  a  strong 
growth  trend,  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
region's  economy  and  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  Port  of  New  Yori<, 
which  has  undergone  massive  modern- 
ization to  accommodate  to  the  new  age 
of  containerization.  Petroleum  ship- 
ments will  continue  to  the  Sound's  ma- 
jor ports  although,  with  present  pipe- 
line technology,  there  is  little  reason  to 
continue  storing  these  materials  on  ur- 
ban waterfronts. 

As  the  water  quality  of  their  harbors 
gradually  improves,  the  cities  on  the 
Sound  could  boost  their  economies,  at- 
tract desirable  new  businesses,  and 
provide  their  residents  with  rewarding, 
Sound-oriented  experiences,  by  reha- 
bilitating their  rundown  waterfronts 
for  water-related  recreational,  com- 
mercial, and  residential  activities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

I .  Waterfront    redevelopment.    Cities 
should  employ  all  available  authority 


Phioto  by  Ingbert  Gruttner 

and  appropriate  state  and  federal  fund- 
ing, such  as  Community  Development 
Act  funds  or  coastal  zone  management 
act  grants,  to  redevelop  waterfront 
properties  which  are  in  substandard 
condition  or  are  significantly  incom- 
patible with  state  coastal  zone  plans. 
.All  levels  of  government  should  share 
in  the  expense  of  such  programs.  Each 
locality's  revitalization  effort  should 
try  to  include  appropriate  recommen- 
dations from  throughout  this  plan, 
such  as: 

•  increased  public  access: 

•  public  transportation  to  water- 
front renewal  areas; 

•  marina  and   small  boat  rental 
facilities; 

•  passenger     ferry     service     to 
nearby  recreation  sites; 

•  public  beaches; 

•  improved shorefront 
street  design; 


•  design  standards  for  urban 
waterfront  renewal; 

•  incentives  for  non-water  de- 
pendent industry  to  relocate 
inland; 

•  designated  areas  for  water-de- 
pendent industrial  and  com- 
mercial development; 

•  relocation  inland  of  oil  storage 
tanks. 

2  Harbor  debris  cleanup.  The  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  should  im- 
mediately begin  a  program  of  harbor 
debris  cleanup,  including  removal  of 
dilapidated  or  rotting  piers  and  aban- 
doned, grounded  vessels.  The  priority 
harbors  are  Hempstead,  New  Haven, 
Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Stamford. 
The  program  should  be  completed  by 
1985. 

3.  Establish  environmental  education 
programs.  New  York  and  Connecticut 
should  develop  a  "Classroom  by  the 
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Sound"  marine-oriented  program  of 
environmental  education,  with  strong 
ties  to  local  schools.  Facilities  should 
either  be  located  close  to  urban  centers 
or  should  be  accessible  by  public  trans- 
portation from  these  downtown  areas. 


Protecting  and  Enhancing  Historic 
Towns  and  Shoreline  Landscapes 

W  hile  there  is  a  need  to  rehabilitate 
and  renew  the  run-down  portions  of 
the  Sound's  shoreline,  there  is  a  con- 
current need  to  both  protect  remaining 
areas  of  particular  scenic  or  historic 
\'alue  and  to  increase  the  public's 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
Sound.  '.<j£^^ 


Classrooms  by  the  Sound  should  be 
developed  in  many  locations  (see 
map  top  of  opposite  page)  to  provide 
environmental  and  marine-oriented 
educational  experiences  for  students 
of  all  ages  A  model  for  these  al- 
ready exists  in  Groton  called  Project 
Oceanology  (above) 


Photos  by  Dr  Howard  Weiss 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Improve  \isual  access.  The  study- 
proposed  state  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment entities,  described  in  Chapter  9, 
Carry  ing  Out  the  Plan,  should  develop 
a  public  access  element  for  maximum 
visual  and  physical  enjoyment  of  the 
shoreline  and  coastal  waters  by  the 
general  public.  State  Departments  of 
Transportation  should  identify  possi- 
ble scenic  overlooks  along  state  and 
federal  highways. 

2  Register  of  critical  scenic  areas.  The 
study -proposed  state  coastal  zone 
management  entities  should  establish  a 
list  of  critical  natural,  scenic,  and  his- 
toric areas  within  the  Long  Island 
Sound  region,  and  a  priority  system  to 
guide  protection  and  acquisition 
programs, 

3  Protect  scenic  townscapes.  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  Legislatures 
should  modify  existing  legislation  pro- 
tecting historic  districts  to  encompass 
entire  scenic  townscapes.  Amend- 
ments should  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Environmental  Protection  in 
Connecticut  and  Environmental  Con- 
servation in  New  York  to  designate  de- 
veloped areas  of  statewide  or  regional 
scenic  and  cultural  importance,  and  es- 
tablish such  architectural  and  design 
controls  and  standards  as  are  neces- 
sar\  to  protect  the  integrity  of  these 
scenic  districts.  Among  the  townscapes 
included  should  be  Essex  village  cen- 
ter. Stonington  Borough,  Guilford 
center,  Southport  Harbor,  and  Mystic 
center  in  Connecticut,  and  Sea  Cliff, 
Roslyn,  Head  of  the  Harbor,  Cold 
Spring  harbor,  Northport,  and  Green- 
port  in  New  York. 

4.  Scenic     preservation     funds.     New 
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CLASSROOMS  BY  THE  SOUND 

Q  Classrooms  by  the  Sound 


Nathan  Hale  Park 


Great  Meadow 


Hammonasset 


WildwoodSt.Pk. 


Caumsett  St,  Pk. 


1^" 


Pelham  Bay  Park 


-,UHI«  Neck  Bay 


Sunken  Meadow  St.  Pk. 


York  and  Connecticut  should  establish 
special  land  acquisition  funds  for 
scenic  and  open  space  acquisition. 
Funds  would  be  provided  through  the 
1972  Environmental  Bond  Act  in  New 
York,  a  new  open  space  acquisition 
and  development  bond  act  in  Connect- 
icut, and  the  Federal  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  Local  efforts 
should  utilize  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age scenic  preservation.  Special  state 
attention  for  scenic  preservation 
should  be  given  to  five  corridors:  1) 
Connecticut  shore  and  upper  shore- 
lands  east  of  New  London  to  the 
Rhode  Island  border;  2)  the  "Green 
Triangle"  between  Branford.  Old  Say- 
brook,  and  Middletown,  particularly 
the  ridges,  valleys,  and  town  centers;  3) 
The  Norwalk  Archipelago  from  Cock- 
enoe  to  Sheffield  Islands;  4)  portions  of 
the  Eaton's  Neck-Lloyd's  Neck  area; 

5)  the  Nissequogue-Crane  Neck  area; 

6)  the  Long  Island  North  Fork  east  of 
Wading  River. 

5  Design  standards  for  developments 
of  statewide  concern.  The  study-pro- 
posed state  coastal  zone  management 
entities,  in  cooperation  with  other  ap- 
propriate state  agencies,  should  adopt 
mandatory  site  selection,  site  planning, 
and  design  criteria  for  all  develop- 
ments of  statewide  concern  in  or  af- 
fecting the  coastal  zone.  All  such  state 
standards  for  nuclear  power  plant  sit- 
ing and  design  must  he  compatible 
with  standards  established  by  the  fed- 
eral Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  requirements  of  other  federal 
agencies.  The  boards  should  also  en- 
courage coastal  municipalities  to 
adopt  site  selection,  site  planning,  and 


Scenic  vistas  should  be  preserved 
and  views  of  the  Sound  opened  up  so 
that  the  water  can  be  a  "presence"  in 
the  lives  of  the  region's  inhabitants 
(below)  Historical  areas  should  also 
be  protected,  both  for  their  scenic 
values  and  as  monuments  to  our 
cultural  heritage  (bottom) 


tesy  On  the  Sound  Magazine 


design  criteria  for  significant  develop- 
ments proposed  for  locations  within 
the  viewing  radius  from  the  shoreline. 
These  design  criteria  should  be 
adapted  from  the  study's  separate  pub- 
lication. Shoreline  Appearance  and 
Design:  A  Planning  Handbook  <^^^ 
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How  to  use  the  Study's 
Planning  Handbook  to 
improve  shoreline 
appearance  and  design 
around  the  Sound 

The  Study  has  developed  a  handbook 
to  help  planners,  officials,  and  citizens 
protect  and  enhance  the  scenic 
values  of  Long  Island  Sound  environ- 
ment and  increase  opportunities  for 
people  to  have  pleasurable  and  lei- 
surely physical  contact  with  the 
Sound  and  its  shores  Through  a 
shoreline  evaluation  and  planning 
process,  actions  which  affect  the  aes- 
thetic resources  of  the  coastal  zone 
can  be  evaluated  and  pnorites  for 
specific  "shorescape"  uses  estab- 
lished. 


The  Handbook  can  be  used  in 
several  ways: 

1.  TO  ANALYZE  THE  EXISTING 
SHORELINE  AT  ANY  POINT 

A  shorescape  analysis  grid 
(Figure  1)  shows  topography  and 
development  patterns  for  200  shore- 
scape units  around  the  Sound  and 
evaluates  them  in  terms  of  nineteen 
visual  criteria-  Used  with  a  set  of 
keyed  maps  provided  (Figure  2),  a 
composite  picture  of  each  shore- 
scape unit  emerges 
2-  TO  PROVIDE  OVERALL  GUIDE- 
LINES AND  CONSTRAINTS  FOR  DIF- 
FERENT SHORELINE  LAND  FORMS 
Twelve  different  shorescape  types 
are  discussed,  with  specific  examples 
of  each,  and  general  guidelines  and 
constraints  for  each  type  of  shoreline 
terrain  are  set  forth 
3,  TO  GUIDE  LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL 
COASTAL  DECISIONS 
A  shorescape  fvlanagement  Grid 
(Figure  3)  provides  recommendations 
for  each  specific  shoreline  unit  and 
guides  planners  and  other  officials  in 
the  location  of  new  development,  the 
protection  of  areas  of  special  scenic 
concern,  and  m  other  resources 
planning. 

4    TO  GUIDE  SITE  PLANNING  AND 
DESIGN  FOR  NEW,  LARGE-SCALE 
FACILITIES  ON  THE  SHORE 
Components  of  such  large-scale  facil- 
ities as  sewage  treatment  and  electric 
power  generating  plants,  tall  struc- 
tures, mannas,  and  other  facilities  are 
reviewed  (Figure  4)  and  specific 
guidelines  and  constraints  for  their 
development  are  recommended, 
once  the  necessity  of  locating  the 
large-scale  facility  on  the  shoreline 
has  been  determined. 
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notes  I  *''«^  requirenients 
^  As  plant  capacity 
3   EPA    requires    dupli 


Settling   tanks   and  sludge  drying  beds   are  similar  in  size   to 

secondary  treatment  facilities. 

Area  dimensions  determined  by  BOO  criteria,   desinned   for  quality 

not  quantity  of  effluent. 

May  be  round,   rectangular,  or  square.      Round  preferred   for 

greater  control . 

Great   flexibility    m  shape,    area   requirement   =    1.5  square   feet 

per  capita. 

Digesters  may  be  used  separately  or    in  combination  with  sludae 

drying  beds.     Aerobic   tanks  also  used,   height  »5  feet. 

Usually    located  near  discharge  point,   "ay  be  housed   in  separate 

buil-inq  because  of  nature  of  chlorine. 


Must  have  head  room;    location  can  vary    (larger  pump  capacities 

may  be  requi red) . 

Fencing  may  be  of  any  materials  or  combinations    that  meet 

security    requi rements . 

Ho  constraints   on  building  materials  or  architectural    stvie, 

buildmq  may  reflect  architecture  of  area 
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Figure  4 


5    TOOLS  TO  fvlANAGE  THE  SHORE- 
SCAPES  OF  THE  SOUND 
Existing  laws,  institutions,  and  regula- 
tions governing  shoreline  appearance 
are  reviewed,  and  new  and  innovative 
tools  which  have  been  adopted  by 
some  state,  regional,  and  local  juris- 
dictions are  identified 
In  addition,  the  Planning  Handbook 
provides  a  primer  for  the  understand- 
ing of  basic  appearance  and  design 
principles  which  should  always 
govern  activity  along  the  shore  of 
the  Sound. 
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Who  Should  Do  What  to  Save  the  Sound 

Whatever  management  system  is  ultimately  adopted  for  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  land  around  it,  many  different  government  agencies  and 
individuals  vj\\\  continue  to  play  important  roles,  if  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Study  are  to  be  implemented. 

The  solutions  to  sewage  pollution  problems,  for  example,  require  large 
appropriations  by  Congress,  which  are,  in  turn,  administered  by  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  State  legislatures  must  also 
appropriate  their  share  of  these  costs,  and  state  agencies  must  be 
involved  in  the  administration  of  these  funds.  Local  governments  are 
ultimately  responsible  for  using  the  state  and  federal  funds  in  actual 
construction  projects  They  must  also  appropriate  their  own  money  to 
operate  and  maintain  facilities. 

The  plan  proposes  to  consolidate  pertroleum  receiving  and  distribution 
facilities  in  five  Long  Island  Sound  ports  in  order  to  make  the  system 
more  efficient,  reduce  the  likelihood  of  damaging  oil  spills,  and  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  most  harbor  dredging.  This  will  require  state 
legislative  action  to  set  up  two  Petroleum  Receiving  and  Distribution 
Authorities,  which  would  develop  offshore  unloading  terminals,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  build  new  pipe- 
lines, acquire  land  to  develop  inland  storage  tank  areas  and,  with  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  set  limits  for  the  size  of  tankers  that  would  be 
allowed  to  come  into  the  Sound.  In  addition.  Congress  is  asked  to 
enact  legislation  requiring  the  licensing  of  crew  members  on  boats 
used  for  hauling  and  pushing  barges,  and  to  appropriate  funds  to 
enforce  both  this  and  existing  laws.  The  Coast  Guard  should  establish 
sea  lanes  into  the  five  ports,  and  expand  their  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment operations.  Legislation  requiring  the  use  of  spill  containment 
equipment  is  a  state  matter,  while  private  companies  engaged  in 
petroleum  operations  on  the  Sound  must  purchase  the  equipment  and 
conform  to  its  legislatively  prescribed  use. 

Like  these  two  recommendations  of  the  Study,  many  others  will  require 
active  participation  by  different  groups  of  people.  A  Guide  for  Decision 
Makers  in  Section  Five  of  the  Supplement  presents  detailed  information 
on  who  should  do  what  to  implement  all  of  the  major 
Study  recommendations. 
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Carrying  Out  the  Plan 


Chapter  Nine 


Many  of  the  tools  we  need  to  manage 
the  Sound  already  exist.  If  the  shoreline 
communities  will  join  in  coastal  man- 
agement programs  with  Connecticut 
and  New  ^'ork,  this  plan  can  be  put  into 
action,  and  the  shoreline  can  be  saved 
for  everyone. 

Previous  sections  outline  findings  and 
recommendations  which  constitute  the 
elements  of  a  comprehensive  manage- 
ment program  for  Long  Island  Sound. 
In  most  cases,  existing  government 
agencies  or  private  interests  are  asked 
to  implement  the  recommendations. 
For  most  recommendations,  the  man- 
agement tools  which  these  agencies 
need  already  exist.  For  others,  new  leg- 
islation and  additional  funding  will  be 
required.  There  remains  the  important 
question  of  how  the  public  can  be  sure 
that  the  plan's  many  recommendations 
will  be  carried  out.  Earlier  sections 
document  two  key  findings: 

•  management  of  the  shoreline  is 
the  key  to  elTective  manage- 
ment of  the  Sound  itself.  De- 
spite the  ongoing  programs  di- 
rected toward  it,  the  Sound 
faces  continued  threats,  deteri- 
oration, and  lowered  useful- 
ness; 

•  many  shoreline  decisions  tran- 
scend local  jurisdictions,  but  be- 
cause the  basic  regulatory  au- 
thority at  the  water's  edge  is 
held  by  local  governments,  no 
way  exists  for  them  to  act 
jointly,  in  the  interests  of  all. 

A    management   program    must   be 


devised  which  will  provide  local  inter- 
ests with  the  tools  they  need  to  guide 
growth  and  regulate  use  of  the  shore- 
line, in  the  largest  public  interest.  A 
framework  for  action  came  into  exist- 
ence during  the  course  of  the  study:  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972.  This  act  sets  forth,  as  national 
policy,  the  encouragement  of  state  ac- 
tion t()  exercise  their  full  authority  over 
the  land  and  waters  of  the  coastal  zone, 
so  as  to  assure  more  effective  protec- 
tion and  use  of  coastal  resources.  The 
federal  government  provides  money  to 
a  coastal  state  to  identify  their  coastal 
zones  and  define  permissible  uses  and 
areas  of  particular  concern.  It  also  re- 
quires the  states  to  set  priorities,  to  ex- 
ert control  over  these  critical  areas, 
and  to  establish  an  organization  which 
will  carry  out  a  management  program, 
including  the  establishment  of  liaison 
with  local,  areawide.  state,  regional, 
and  interstate  agencies.  Tbe  program 
must  be  developed  in  concert  with  fed- 
eral, regional,  and  sub-state  agencies, 
and  with  full  public  participation.  It 
must  consider  the  national  interest  in 
the  siting  of  key  facilities,  and  it  must 
identify  preservation,  conservation, 
recreation,  ecological,  and  esthetic 
areas.  Once  the  program  is  approved, 
federal  agencies  must  conform  to  it. 

The  act  provides  a  timely  impetus, 
as  well  as  the  financial  means,  for  the 
people  of  the  region  to  make  the  Long 
Island  Sound  Plan  a  reality. 

Both  New  York  and  Connecticut 
have  been  awarded  coastal  zone  grants 
and  planning  activities  are  underway. 
Both  states,  in  cooperation  with  their 
localities,  can  develop  management 
programs  in  accord  with  the  act  which 
will  also  be  suitable  vehicles  for  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the 
plan.  Some  suggested  directions  fol- 
low. 


Interim  program 

There  are  existing  programs  to  keep 
many  of  the  study's  recommended  ac- 
tivities moving  forward.  But  actions  to 
implement  a  balanced  management 
program  need  to  be  started  immedi- 


atelv,  so  that  the  momentum  of  the 
study  is  maintained.  There  needs  to  be 
an  organization  to  speak  for  the  Sound 
to  provide  a  "living  inventory"  of 
Soundwide  problems,  and  to  keep  up 
the  pressure  to  implement  the  plan. 
Most  important,  there  needs  to  be  a 
way  to  provide  a  connective  link  be- 
tween this  study's  plan  and  emerging 
slate  and  local  directions  in  coastal 
/one  management. 

An  immediate  short-range  program, 
built  on  existing  authorities,  should  be 
able  to  analyze  problems  and  specify 
actions  for  others  to  take  on  behalf  of 
the  Sound.  It  ought  to  have  strong  pol- 
icy direction  and  leadership  by  the 
states,  because  they  carry  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  Sound  management 
and  encompass  all  the  various  jurisdic- 
tions, except  federal.  It  should  recog- 
nize the  major  role  of  local  and  sub- 
state  regional  agencies  and  insure  their 
representation.  It  should  have  full  pub- 
lic participation  and  outside  scientific 
and  technical  expertise  should  be  avail- 
able to  it. 

Options  which  were  considered  in- 
clude continuation  of  a  small  Long  Is- 
land Sound  Study  staff  capability 
within  the  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission;  an  interim  program 
within  some  other  regional  agency; 
giving  the  study's  existing  Citizen  Ad- 
visory Committee  added  responsibili- 
ties; and  an  interim  coordinating  pro- 
gram set  up  by  the  two  states  working 
together  within  their  existing  coastal 
/one  planning  elTorts.  This  latter  was 
selected. 

RECOMMENDATION 

I .  Both  states,  together,  should  estab- 
lish an  interim  Long  Island  Sound  Ac- 
tion Program,  as  part  of  their  individ- 
ual coastal  zone  programs,  composed 
of  state,  local,  and  regional  agency 
representatives,  and  citizen  representa- 
tives drawn  from  the  Long  Island 
Sound  citizen  advisory  committee  as 
well  as  other  sources.  Selected  federal 
officials  should  also  participate.  Local 
representation  is  imperative  and  might 
be  obtained  by  a  special  convocation  of 
all  affected  local  governments  or  by  a 
congress   of  local   governments  con- 
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COASTAL  ZONE  DEFINITION 
1      Contour  line 

—  500  foot  line 
'//  Coastal  zone  definition 


For  the  purposes  of  this  Study,  the 
Coastal  Zone  of  the  Sound  was  defin- 
ed as  the  first  500  feet  inland  of  the 
high  water  mark,  or  the  land  up  to 
the  10-foot  elevation,  whichever 
emcompasses  the  greater  land  area, 
as  this  map  shows  Within  that 
zone,  development  should  be  strict- 
ly regulated  to  protect  the  Sound  and 
Its  shoreline  from  further  degradation. 


vened  by  the  Governors,  in  order  to  se- 
lect representatives. 

Funds  could  be  allocated  to  this 
program  from  the  states'  coastal  zone 
planning  program  grants  to  support  a 
small  staff — ideally,  in  a  central  loca- 
tion. This  interim  program  should: 

•  link  the  Long  Island  Sound 
Study  and  state  coastal  zone 
programs,  and  continue  as  a 
forum  to  discuss  Soundwide 
issues; 

•  review  and  evaluate  major  pub- 
lic or  private  project  and  devel- 
opment proposals  having  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  Sound: 

•  focus  attention  on  those  recom- 
mendations of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Plan  which  require  im- 
mediate implementation; 

•  stimulate  additional  research 
and  needed  studies  to  till  gaps  in 
knowledge: 

•  promote  information  and  edu- 
cation about  the  Sound. -j,,^^:. 


Long  range  program 

An  effective  long  range  program 
should  be  built  on  the  interim  pro- 
gram, but  must  also  provide  for  au- 
thority to  deal  conclusively  with  issues 
of  significant  impact  on  use  of  the 
coastal  zone.  Such  a  long  range  pro- 
gram would  have  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  for  towns  to  discourage  un- 
wise shoreline  development,  and  to 
resolve  issues  with  impacts  beyond  lo- 
cal boundaries.  It  would  have  to  share 
its  authority  fairly  among  levels  of 
government.  Given  the  strong  home 
rule  tradition  in  both  states,  programs 
must  he  developed  b\  local  and  state 
governments  acting  together. 

It  would  establish  coherent  policies 


for  issues  of  greater  than  local  concern, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  local 
governments  to  deal  with  issues  that 
transcend  their  boundaries.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  allow  municipali- 
ties to  retain  local  prerogatives  which 
are  not  absolutely  crucial  to  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  coastal 
zone.  It  should  avoid  over-centralized 
decision  making.  It  should  insure  the 
expression  of  statewide  and  federal  in- 
terests, but  not  create  a  new  level  of 
government  to  overlap  existing  state- 
wide programs  or  come  between  local 
and  higher  levels  of  government. 

Options  fell  into  the  following  cate- 
gories, the  last  three  of  which  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment .Act. 

.)  Bi-Siate  Compact  was  considered 
at  length  because  of  its  apparent  sim- 
plicitv  and  authority.  The  Tri-State 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Compact,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  and  the  Port  .Authoritv 
of  New  York  and  New  .lersev  are  some 
examples  of  interstate  organizations. 
Most  compact  agencies,  however,  were 
organized  for  a  single  purpose.  Inter- 
slate  agencies  with  comprehensive 
concerns  and  exclusively  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  United  States  have 
had  limited  acceptance. 

The  major  argument  for  a  bi-state 
compact  is  the  degree  of  coordination 
it  would  provide  between  New  York 
and  Connecticut.  However,  important 
as  bi-state  coordination  is  for  one  body 
of  water  like  the  Sound.  man\  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  study  can  be 
implemented  b\  each  state  acting  in- 
dependently. Water  qualitv  improve- 
ment, coastal  zone  management,  port 
consolidation,   shoreline  design,   har- 


borfront  renewal,  acquisition  and 
management  of  shoreland  —  all  of 
these  can  be  accoinplished  by  each 
state  with  a  modest  amount  of  cooper- 
ation. .And  for  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, coordination  is  mandated  by 
the  federal  government. 

.•\  bi-state  agency  for  the  Sound 
\\  ould  have  to  w  ield  powers  which  have 
not  yet  gained  wide  acceptance  on  the 
state  level.  It  would  be  dependent  on 
the  State  Legislatures  for  funding,  and 
accountable  to  them,  rather  than  the 
voters.  It  could  not  realls  be  an  inde- 
pendent level  of  government.  For  these 
reasons,  and  because  it  could  take  as 
long  as  eight  \ears  to  set  up.  the  com- 
pact approach  is  not  recommended. 

Direct  slate  regulation  is  another 
option,  and  one  taken  by  the  state  of 
Hawaii  in  its  land  use  law.  Such  a  sys- 
tem might  designate  the  environmental 
agency  in  each  of  the  two  states  as  the 
lead  agency  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a 
statutorilv  defined  state  coastal  zone. 
\  separate  state  agencv  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  administering  a  program 
to  implement  the  state  plan,  by  issuing 
all  development  permits  for  any  use  in 
the  coastal  zone,  including  public  and 
private  proposals.  Outside  the  coastal 
/one,  local  governments  would  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  for  regulating 
land  use.  with  the  exception  that  cer- 
tain specified  types  of  development 
with  an  identihable  impact  on  the 
coastal  zone  would  be  referred  to  the 
state  regulatory  departments  for  re- 
view. The  obvious  drawback  to  such  an 
approach  in  this  region  is  that  it 
doesn't  accommodate  the  political  tra- 
ditions of  home  rule.  It  also  places  an 
enormous  administrative  burden  on 
the  state. 

Local  regulation  in  accord  with  state 
standards   is  the  approach   taken   by 
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Connecticut's  Inland  Wetlands  and 
Water  Courses  Act  and  New  York's 
Hood  plain  management  program.  Un- 
der state  guidelines,  local  governments 
would  adopt  and  implement  plans  and 
carry  out  management  programs. 
Only  if  they  fail  to  do  so  would  the 
state  step  in  and  do  the  job  for  them. 
This  approach  tends  to  let  each  level  of 
government  do  what  it  does  best.  But  it 
would  require  significant  new  laws  and 
might  cause  considerable  administra- 
tive dilliculties.  And  most  important  it 
might  allow  too  much  room  for  incon- 
sistent decisions  between  municipali- 
ties. 

A  halancecl  managenient  model. 
After  careful  study,  it  was  decided  that 
a  combination  of  the  best  elements 
from  each  of  these  management  ap- 
proaches would  best  implement  uni- 
form policies  for  a  critical  resource 
like  the  Sound,  as  well  as  maintain 
local  prerogatives.  It  would  provide  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  by  rely- 
ing on  the  state  to  formulate  guide- 
lines, local  government  to  plan  for  its 
portion  of  the  shoreline,  and  groups  of 
local  governments  to  manage  regional 
portions  of  the  coastal  zone.  It  would 
use  governments  and  entities  which  are 
in  place  and  would  allow  for  maximum 
reconciliation  of  ditTerences.  It  would 
not  create  a  new  bureaucracy.  It  would 
employ  a  ladder  principle  to  move 
coastal  zone  management  up  from  one 
level  of  government  to  the  next,  if  per- 
formance at  the  lower  level  did  not 
meet  prescribed  guidelines. 

RECOMMENDATION 

I.  Each  state  should  establish  a 
coastal  zone  management  entity  or 
group  to  guide  the  development  of  a 
management  program  and  assure  its 
implementation.  This  group  should  be 
staffed  by,  and  function  within,  exist- 
ing state  agencies  exercising  project  re- 
view powers. 

Each  group  should  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  state  depart- 
ments involved,  the  county  govern- 
ments or  regional  planning  agencies 
abutting  the  Sound,  and  enough  public 
representatives  so  that  they  and  the 
nonstate  people  outnumber  the  state 
representatives. 

Each  state  would  delegate  authority 
to  groups  of  localities  who  would  be 
responsible  for  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment. These  intermediate  agencies  be- 
tween the  state  and  local  government 
would  have  to  be  constituted  with  lo- 
cally elected  offlcials,  proportionally 


representative  of  its  members  (one 
man,  one  vote)  and  have  adequate  stalT 
and  resources  to  get  the  job  done. 

In  New  York,  the  management  pro- 
gram could  be  carried  out  by  the  three 
counties,  all  of  which  have  elected  ex- 
ecutives and  legislative  bodies.  Alter- 
natively, on  Long  Island  the  regulatory 
power  could  be  delegated  to  the  Nas- 
sau-Suffolk Regional  Planning  Board. 

Since  counties  do  not  exist  in  Con- 
necticut, the  only  likely  candidates  are 
regional  councils  of  elected  officials 
(RCEO),  regional  councils  of  govern- 
ment (RCOG),  or  regional  planning 
agencies  (RPA).  Because  they  already 
exist  in  the  coastal  region,  are  per- 
forming similar  functions,  are  pro- 
portionally representative,  and  could 
include  elected  oHicials  by  local  modi- 
fication of  laws  without  new  state  legis- 
lation, delegation  of  the  appropriate 
authority  to  the  five  Connecticut 
coastal  RPAs  is  favored.  Any  new 
powers  conferred  on  delegate  agencies 
would  be  made  available  to  New  York 
City.  Continuing  financial  aid  would 
be  given  to  intermediate  agencies. 

Connecticut  and  New  York  would 
adopt  a  single  statement  of  purpose 
and  compatible  sets  of  criteria,  guide- 
lines, and  standards  for  Long  Island 
Sound,  including  a  definition  of  the 
regulated  coastal  zone.  For  this  study, 
an  area  from  the  state's  territorial  lim- 
its to  500  feet  inland  of  mean  high 
water  or  to  the  ten  foot  elevation, 
whichever  is  larger,  was  used  as  a  basis 
for  discussion.  This  definition  is  one  of 
many  which  are  workable  for  this  rec- 
ommendation. The  states  and  towns 
would  determine  a  final  definition. 

All  Sound-bordering  municipalities 
would  be  required  to  develop  local  con- 
servation and  development  plans 
amending  existing  plans  or  creating 
new  ones.  Such  plans  would  identify 
and  designate  environmentally  critical 
areas  and  areas  of  present  or  potential 
public  access.  Financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  planning  and  adminis- 
tration would  be  made  available  to 
localities. 

Intermediate  agencies  composed  of 
groups  of  municipalities  would  review 
local  conservation  and  development 
plans  for  consistency  with  one  another 
and  with  state  guidelines.  In  the  event 
of  an  inconsistency,  the  intermediate 
agency  may  prohibit  development  or 
require  an  acceptable  plan.  A  regional 
coastal  zone  plan  would  be  formed  as  a 
composite  of  and  supplement  to  local 
conservation  and  development  plans 
by  the  agency. 


In  the  event  that  municipalities  do 
not  act  within  two  years,  the  interme- 
diate agencies  would  develop  a  plan 
and    promulgate   appropriate    regula-'' 
lions. 

Development  would  be  permitted  if, 
in  the  view  of  the  intermediate  agency, 
it  was  consistent  with  the  local  plan, 
there  was  no  significant  adverse  envi- 
ronmental impact,  and  there  was  no 
substantial  adverse  impact  on  access  to 
the  Sound. 

All  development  in  the  coastal  zone 
except  for  developments  of  statewide 
concern  or  of  only  local  concern  would 
be  subject  to  issuance  of  permits  by  the 
intermediate  agencies  following  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  Municipalities  could  over- 
ride negative  decisions  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  their  governing  bodies,  with  an 
appeals  process  allowing  any  person  or 
town  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the  del- 
egate agency  to  go  to  the  state.  After 
that,  appeals  would  be  a  matter  of  judi- 
cial review.  This  provision  is  designed 
to  assure  that  regional  and  state  inter- 
ests in  the  use  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound's  shoreline  and  the  Sound  itself 
are  adequately  considered  in  the  deci- 
sion making  process,  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  municipality's  op- 
tion to  override  where  its  vital  interests 
are  at  stake. 

Interstate  coordination  would  be 
furnished  by  frequent  joint  meetings  of 
the  two  states'  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment groups.  The  areas  of  such  coordi- 
nation include  fisheries  management, 
marine  transportation,  dredge  spoils 
disposal  and  major  development  pro- 
posals, such  as  oil  refineries,  jet  ports, 
bridges,  and  artificial  islands.  Between 
meetings,  a  joint  executive  committee 
with  staff  would  operate  similarly  to 
and  as  a  continuation  of  the  interstate 
aspects  of  the  interim  program  de- 
scribed above. 

This  committee  could  monitor  de- 
veloping issues  and  prepare  action  doc- 
uments. The  Governors  could  call  spe- 
cial meetings,  depending  upon  the 
urgency  of  particular  situations.  Inter- 
state coastal  zone  planning  and  man- 
agement interests  could  be  represented 
by  such  agencies  as  the  Interstate  Sani- 
tation Commission,  the  Tri-State  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  and  the 
New  England  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion, in  the  joint  Long  Island  Sound 
Coastal  Zone  Management  group 
meetings.  Of  course,  consideration 
could  again  be  given  to  a  bistate  com- 
pact, if  it  should  become  clear  that  pol- 
icy, program,  regulation,  or  enforce- 
ment gaps  remain.  «^3 
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Environmental  Impact  Statement  Summary 
Long  Island  Sound  Regional  Study 

Connecticut  and  New  York 

(   )  Draft  (X)  Final 

Responsible  Agency: 

New  England  River  Basins  Commission 

270  Orange  Street 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


1.  Name  of  Action  (  X  )  Administrative 

(       )  Legislative 

2.  Brief  Description  of  Action.  The  New  England  River 
Basins  Commission  is  submitting  to  the  L'.S.  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  transmittal  to  the  President  and  by 
him  to  the  Congress,  a  plan  of  action  balancing  the  needs 
to  protect,  conserve,  and  wisely  develop  Long  Island 
Sound  in  Connecticut  and  New  York,  and  its  related 
shorelands  as  a  major  economic  and  life  enriching  re- 
source for  the  region's  people.  A  study  of  the  waters, 
lands,  biology,  and  people  of  the  Sound,  and  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  mixture  of  those  factors,  has  been 
completed.  A  plan  is  recommended  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, with  a  focus  on  1^90  needs  against  the  backdrop 
of  long-range,  fifty-year  needs.  Recommendations  are 
made  in  the  following  areas:  water  quality  and  water 
supply;  land  use  and  open  space;  recreation;  sport  fish- 
eries and  wildlife;  shoreline  appearance  and  design; 
marine  transportation;  electric  power;  commercial 
fishing;  mining;  flood  damage  reduction;  and,  erosion 
and  sedimentation.  Parts  of  the  states  of  Connecticut 
and  New  York  are  particularly  affected,  including  parts 
of  the  following  counties:  (Connecticut)  Fairfield,  New 
Haven,  Middlesex,  New  London;  (New  York)  West- 
chester, Bronx.  Queens,  Nassau,  Suffolk. 

3.  Environmental  Impacts.  Recommendations  have  impacts 
and  were  evaluated  for  the  following  factors:  environ- 
mental quality,  including  natural  beauty;  land  (erosion, 
sedimentation,  and  land  use  patterns);  water  quality 
and  air  quality;  ecological  systems,  including  terrestrial 
plants  and  animals,  aquatic  plants  and  aquatic  animals 


(anadromous  cold  water  resident  species  and  warm 
water  resident  species);  scarce  resources  including  archeo- 
logical-historical,  biological,  and  geological. 

Adverse  environmental  effects  were  found  for  each 
of  the  above  factors  for  at  least  some  of  the  recom- 
mended measures.  However,  these  were  generally  out- 
weighed by  concomitant  beneficial  environmental  ef- 
fects for  those  same  factors  for  other  of  the  recom- 
mended alternative  measures,  so  that  there  were  no  net 
adverse  environmental  effects. 

4.  Alternatives.  For  each  of  eighty  recommendations,  an 
average  of  four  alternatives  were  evaluated.  There  were 
ten  subject  aieas  of  study  and  approximately  500 
alternatives  analyzed,  ranging  from  a  non-structural, 
n(Tn-regulatory  approach  to  various  scales  of  develop- 
ment, projected  to  meet  clearly  foreseeable  needs.  These 
alternatives  are  summarized  in  the  body  of  the  environ- 
mental statement. 

-5.  Comments  Requested.  Comments  and  views  have  been 
requested  from  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  New 
England  states  and  New  York,  the  head  of  each  federal 
department  or  agency,  each  interstate  agency  from 
which  a  member  of  this  commission  has  been  appointed, 
and  over  100  local  agencies  and  interest  groups.  List  is 
contained  in  the  main  report  of  the  Long  Island  Re- 
gional Study,  of  which  this  statement-broad  program 
type    is  a  pint. 

b.  Draft  Statement  to  CEQ:    December  .^,  1974. 

Final  Statement  to  CEQ:  [To  be  submitted  by  the  U.S. 
Water  Resources  Council  at  the  time  of  transmittal  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress) 
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The  following 
section  shows  the 
proposals  of  the 
Long  Island  Sound 
Study  for  each  of 
its  nine  subregions. 
Most  of  these  pro- 
posals will  need 
more  detailed  site 
specific  study,  as 
well  as  public  scru- 
tiny and  support, 
before  they  can 
be  implennented. 
The  land  use  and 
natural  resource 
information  shown 
on  each  of  these 
maps  is  a  graphic 
simplification  of 
the  more  detailed 
information  pre- 
sented in  the 
fold-out  regional 
Land  Use  and 
Critical  Natural  Re- 
sources Map. 
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DEVELOPED  LANDS:  Commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  areas. 

PUBLICLY  OWNED  OPEN  LANDS:  Major  national,  state,  county  and  municipal 
parks,  forests  and  wildlife  and  hunting  preserves. 

CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LANDS:  Prime  agriculture  and  forest  lands  and 
critical  water-related  lands. 


RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS 
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WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  PLANT  IMPROVEMENTS:  Upgrade  from  primary  to 
secondary  (New  London  and  Norwich),  construct  new  secondary  plants  (Stonington  Borough 
and  Montville). 

MARINE  TOILET  WASTE  HANDLING  FACILITIES:  Develop  at  selected  wastewater 
treatment  plants  and  locate  pump-out  trailers  at  key  recreational  harbors. 

NO  DISCHARGE  ZONES:  Designate  and  preserve  the  area  between  Baker  s  and  Andrews 
Islands  (Mystic),  Jordan  Cove  (Waterford).  Niantic  Bay.  and  the  Poquonock  River. 

SURFACE  WATER  SUPPLY  SOURCES:  Develop  Joe  Clark  Brook  (Reservoir)  and 

Shewville  Brook  (diversion) 

SCENIC  TOWNSCAPES:  Designate  and  protect  Stonington  Borough,  North  Stonington, 
Mystic  Center,  and  parts  of  Norwich. 

RECREATIONAL  FERRY  SERVICE 

BOAT  LAUNCH  LANES 

PRIVATE  MARINA  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIAL 

FLOOD  CONTROL:  On  the  Yantic  River,  develop  a  flood  control  project  including  a  dam, 
land  treatment,  and  channelization.  At  Thamesville  and  Montville,  study  both  structural  and 
non-structural  abatement  measures. 

OTHER:  1)  Supplement  regional  water  supply  needs  by  ground  water  development  in  Bozrah, 
Colchester,  Franklin,  East  Lyme.  Griswold,  Lisbon,  Stonington.  North  Stonington,  Salem, 
Sprague  and  Voluntown. 

2)  Phase  out  solid  waste  disposal  sites  in  Groton,  New  London,  Bozrah,  Ledyard.  Montville, 
and  Waterford. 
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Plains:  State  purchase  jj~ 

2200  acres:  develop  250  '///>Y 

picnic  sites,  100  camp-  ■/?/ 

sites,  and  limited  boat  ,-A/  /  . 

I  i  (and  canoe  access  to  the  '',  Y 
,  Shetucket  River. 
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Hopeville  Pond  Beach  Pond:  State 

State  Park:  State  purchase  450  acres; 

purchase  additional  90  develop  swimming  area, 

acres;  develop  400  500  picnic  sites,  and 

,^?i,cnic  sites,  200  campsites. 
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//aI^    (/  ///''  estate  purchase 700 

-- ^~\,jacres;develop swimming 
<  (^  -     area,  500  picnic  sites  and 
'""^''■.       '^200  campsites. 
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Hopemead  State 
Park:  State  purchase 
800  addKional  acres; 
develop  swimming  area, 
500  picnic  sites,  and 


Green  Fall  Pond: 

State  purchase  an 
additional  235  acres; 
develop  swimming 
area;  100  picnic  sites, 
and  limited  boating 
facilities. 


/     y,\/i  '.   about  200  campsites 
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Mohegan-Pequot 
State  Park 

(proposed):  State  pur- 
chase additional  350 
^  acres;  develop  200 
Q  picnic  sites.  i,ii,niin 
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Powers  Lake:  State-      ;,    ^ 
purchase  900  acres  (if  , 

and  as  available):  de- 
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New  London  to 
Rhode  Island 
border:  Designate  and  - 
preserve  selected  shore 
and  upland  areas  east 
of  New  London  as 
special  scenic  zones 
'//'A 
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Rocky  Neck  State 
Park:  As  part  of  the 
"Long  Island  Sound 
Heritage  the  State 
should  annex  to  ttie  ex- 
isting park  undeveloped 
portions  of  tfie  soon-to- 
be  abandoned  Niantic 
State  Farm  for  Women 
(including  Bride  Lake), 
State  development  of  an 
erosion  control  structure 
on  the  shore  should  re- 
store 0.6  mile  of  beach. 


New  London 
Harbor /Thames 
River:  1)  Phase  out 
residual  oil  trans- 
shipment (via  the 
Connecticut  River  to 
Middletown)  with  the  de- 
velopMnent  of  a  New 
Haven  to  Middletown 
heated  pipeline  by  1985. 

2)  Develop  a  1 2-acre 
inland  oil  storage  tank 
farm  in  Norwich  by  1 990. 

3)  Develop  a  public 
marina  at  New  London. 

4)  Construct  at  least  one 
fishing  pier  at  Ocean 
Beach  In  New  London. 


Bluff  Point  State 
Park:  As  part  of  ttie 
Long  Island  Sound 
Heritage,   tf)e  State 
stTould  develop  the 
soutfieastern  t)each  area 
fiere  by  1977.  Develop- 
ment inland  and  on  thie 
western  shore  sfxjuld  t)e 
limited  to  insure  its 
preservation  as  a  casual 
recreation  natural  area. 


Mystic  Islands:  As 

part  of  the   Long  Island 
Sound  Heritage,   ttie 
State  should  acquire 
three  of  the  Mystic 
Islands  by  1980. 
Ram  Island  should 
t)e  developed  to  include 
atxjut  0.5  mile  of  tjeach 
and  recreational  ferry 
service  in  conjunction 
with  Bluff  Point. 
Dodges  and 
Andrews  Islands 
stKXjId  t)e  preserved  as 
wildlife  conservation 
areas. 
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LAND  USE  AND  CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

I 

DEVELOPED  LANDS:  Commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  areas.  f 

PUBLICLY  OWNED  OPEN  LANDS:  Major  national,  state,  county  and  municipal  _  j 

parks,  forests  and  wildlife  and  hunting  preserves.  j 

\N\\'         critical  natural  RESOURCE  LANDS:  Prime  agriculture  and  forest  lands  and  j         \ 

i  . 

Q  SECONDARY  WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION  — \ 


>  critical  water-related  lands 


RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS 


V^  n    MARINE  TOILET  WASTE  HANDLING  FACILITIES:  Develop  at  the  proposed  waste  water 

"— *^"i  ^^  treatment  plants  and  locate  pump-out  trailers  at  key  recreational  hart)ors. 

^■"^        ^2    ^^  DISCHARGE  ZONES:  Designate  and  preserve  the  Hammonasset  River  and  the  area 
""    along  the  Fenwick  shore. 


SURFACE  WATER  SUPPLY  SOURCES:  Raise  the  Wilcox  and  Killingworth  Reservoirs 
I,   ••■>"0"~'"\  ^^    twenty  feet,  divert  waters  from  the  Menunketesuck  River  and  Murray  Ponds  to  the 

Killingworth  Reservoir. 

SCENIC  TOWNSCAPES:  Designate  and  protect  Essex  Center,  Chester  Center,  Lyme  Street 
in  Old  Lyme,  Saybrook  Point,  Clinton  Center,  and  Hadlyme. 

*•  RECREATIONAL  FERRY  SERVICE 

^y  ^     TIDAL  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS:  Potential  for  local  long  term  acquisition  for  recreation; 

V       ^''^"v,^  Plum  Bank  and  Great  Hammock  Beaches  in  Old  Saybrook  (0.9  mile),  Sound  View  in  Old  Lyme 

V-^  ^-^  (0.5  mile),  Cedar  Island  in  Clinton  (0.1  mile),  and  Duck  Island  Roads  in  Clinton  and 

Westbrook  (1.5  miles). 
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PI    PRIVATE  MARINA  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIAL 


\  Essex,  and  Clinton 


OTHER:  1)  Supplement  regional  water  supply  needs  through  system  regionalization 

and  ground  water  development  in  Essex,  Lyme,  Old  Lyme,  Chester,  Deep  River  and  Clinton. 

2)  Phase  out  solid  waste  disposal  sites  in  Old  Saybrook,  Westbrook,  Chester,  Deep  River, 
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-t'  '  Green  Triangle: 

>^  Designate  and  preserve 

)  portions  of  the  valleys 

/  and  ridge  tops  between 

/  Brantord,  Old  Lyme,  and 

\  Middletown  asa  special 

^^^  scenic  zone. 
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Chatlieid  Hollow  \  ,^  -' 

Statfe.Park:  State         V--'"    \^ 
Should  pu?chase  an  \ 

additional  1.60  acres  \jjr,  'i,  \ 

from  the  Net^Haven  './,.  '/  \ 

Water  Compariv  and  /iV//  '  g^  /_,y  \ 
I    secure  limited  recre-  a^  V 

I    atlonal  rights  to  ^)  ,,u,«cwo«thQ  \ 
\    acres  of  water  company  \ 
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Eustasia  Island:      .:4//^^/ ' 
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\  land. 


State  purchase  as  wild- 
life preservation-nature 
observation  area. 
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.''  sites  and  IQO  campsites.  'v  ''■''/^'/■'f         ^ 
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Hammonasset  State 
Park:  State  purchase  addi- 
tional 500  acres  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  tfie  River, 
including  wetland  area.  De- 
velopment should  include  200 
picnic  sites,  200  campsites, 
expansion  of  the  existing 
nature  center  into  a  "Class- 
room by  the  Sound,"  and 
hiking  paths. 
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Connecticut  Riven  1)  Phase 
out  petroleum-laden  barges;  route 
products  instead  to  New  Haven  for 
transport  to  Hartford  via  a  "clean 
products"  pipeline  (gasoline  and 
home  heating  oil)  and  to  Middle- 
town  via  a  lieated  pipeline 

2)  Locate  oil  spill  containment 
equipment  at  a  lower  Connecticut 
River  town. 

3)  Develop  a  public  marina  in  Old 
Saybrook. 

4)  Develop  a  recreational  ferry 
service  from  Old  Saytwook  and 
Essex  to  the  lower  River  islands 
and  Selden  Neck  State  Park. 
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LAND  USE  AND  CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

DEVELOPED  LANDS:  Commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  areas. 
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/ 
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PUBLICLY -OWNED  OPEN  LANDS:  Major  national,  state,  county,  and  municipal  parks, 
forests,  and  wildlife  and  hunting  preserves. 

CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LANDS:  Prime  agricultural  and  forest  lands  and  critical 
water-related  lands. 


RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS 


B 


WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  PLANT  IMPROVEMENTS:  Upgrade  from  primary  to 
secondary  (East  Shore.  Boulevard  and  East  Street,  New  Haven),  expanded  secondary 
(Meriden.  Wallingford,  and  Branford  —  with  extended  Sound  outfall),  construct  new  secondary 
plant  (Guilford). 

MARINE  TOILET  WASTE  HANDLING  FACILITIES:  Develop  at  selected  waste  water 
treatment  plants  and  locate  pump-out  trailers  at  key  recreational  harbors. 


NO  DISCHARGE  ZONES:  Designate  and  preserve  the  water  area  off  Hammonasset  and 
Seaview  Beaches,  extending  westerly  to  Sachems  Head,  (Madison  and  Guilford). 

SURFACE  WATER  SUPPLY  SOURCES:  Divert  flood  flows  from  the  Coginchaug.  Muddy, 
and  North  Madison  Rivers;  construct  a  rapid  sand  filtration  plant  at  Lake  Whitney;  increase 
the  holding  capacity  of  the  Parmallee  Brook  Reservoir;  and  develop  a  pumping  station  at 
Lake  Gaillard. 

SCENIC  TOWNSCAPES:  Designate  and  protect  Guilford  Center,  Madison  Center,  and 
parts  of  New  Haven. 


•,    RECREATIONAL  FERRY  SERVICE:  Private  marina  development  potential. 

A     TIDAL  FLOOD  —  PRONE  AREAS:  Identified  as  having  potential  for  local  long-term  acquisition 
for  recreation;  Circle  and  East  River  Beaches  in  Madison  (0.6  mile).  Silver  Sands  and 
Momauguin  Beaches  in  East  Haven  (1.0  mile)  and  Milford  Point  Beach  in  Milford  (0.7  mile). 

(3     FLOOD  CONTROL:  Develop  flood  control  projects  including  dams,  land  treatment,  and 

channelization  on  the  Farm  River  (East  Haven),  Farm  Brook  (Hamden),  Neck  River  (Madison), 
Harbor  Brook  (Meriden),  Munger  Brook  (North  Branford),  and  West  River  (Woodbridge). 
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OTHER: 

1)  Supplement  regional  water  supply  needs  by  ground  water  development  in  Cheshire, 
Guilford,  Meriden,  North  Haven,  and  Wallingford. 

2)  Phase  out  existing  solid  waste  disposal  sites  in  Milford,  West  Haven,  New  Haven,  East 
Haven,  Branford,  and  Guilford. 
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Lake  Watrous  Watershed: 

.-- .    Develop  limited  recreation 
-  (acilities  including  50  picnic 
^■^  sites  and  hiking  trails  on 

watershed  ot  utility-owned  land. 
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Sleeping  Giant  State  Park: 

State  purchase  additional  275 
acres;  develop  200  picnic  sites. 
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Green  Triangle:  Designate  and 
preserve  portions  of  the  valleys 
and  ridge  tops  tjetween  Brantord, 
Middletown,  and  Old  Lyme  as 
special  scenic  zones. 
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V    Maitby  Lakes  Watershed: 

■tteveolp  limited  recreation         -j 
facilities  including  50  picnic 
sit6s  and  hiking  trails  on  vi/ater- 
sMed  of  utility-ovyned  land. 
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Lake  Gaillard  Watershed: 

Develop  limited  recreation 
facilities  including  200  picnic 
sites  and  hiking  trails  on  water- 
shed of  utility-owned  land 
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Turkey  Hill:  State  purchase 
300  acres;  develop  alxjut  200     , 
picnic  sites.  '  --,^  .;'       j 

.^West  Haven  Beach:  Deveolp 
/   additional  parking  and  beach. 
/      area  (Sanffy  Pbint  to  fishing 
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Fdrt  Hale  Restoration 
Project:  Develop  a  - , 
,' Classroom  by  the 
/  Sound  nature'center. 
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pier:  2.0  miles)  by  1980. 
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Silver  Sands  State  Park: 

As  part  of  the  "Long  Island 
Sound  Heritage' ,  the  State 
should  purchase  Charles 
Island  and  additional  flood- 
prone  portions  of  Fort 
Trumbull  Beach  by  1980. 
Development  could  include 
boardwalk-fishing  pier  to 
island,  about  2.0  miles  tieach, 
500  picnic  sites,  and  a  small 
public  marina. 


Lighthouse  Point  Park: 

As  part  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound  Heritage,  the  State 
should  purchase  flood- 
prone  lands  along  Shell 
Beach  as  they  Ijecome 
available.  Total  develop- 
ment would  include  alxiut 
0.5  miles  of  beach,  500 
picnic  sites,  and  recreational 
ferry  service  from 
New  Haven.  ^^^  Haven  Harbor:  1)  Dredge 

channel  to  40  feet,  to  receive  large 

oil  tankers  by  1985. 

2)  Develop  a  heated  pipeline  to  Middle- 
town,  to  transport  residual  oil,  by  1985. 

3)  Develop  an  offshore  berth  with 
submarine  pipeline  for  gasoline  and 
home  heating  oil  by  1985,  to  operate  in 
conjunction  with  pipeline  to  Hartford 
and  Springfield,  Mass. 

4)  Relocate  %  existing  harlx>riront  oil 
storage  tanks  to  inland  sites. 

5)  Initiate  major  hartxjr  debris  clean-up 
program  by  1980. 

6)  Develop  year-round  ferry 
service  to  Shoreham-Wading  River 
area  of  Long  Island. 

7)  Develop  a  public  marina. 

8)  Construct  a  fishing  pier  (in  the  City 
Point  area)  and  a  fish  reef. 


Stony  Creek  Quarry/Faulkner's 

Island:  As  part  of  the  Long 

Island  Sound  Heritage,  the 

State  should  purhcase  both 

parcels  by  1980,  for  casual 

recreational  use.  A  small 

recreational  ferry  would 

provide  access  to  the  island. 

Development  of  Ixjth  units 

could  provide  300  picnic 

sites  and  0.5  mile  of  t)each. 


Hammonasset  State  Park: 

State  purchase  additional 
500  acres  on  east  and  west 
sides  of  River,  including 
wetland  area.  Development 
to  include  200  campsites,  200 
picnic  sites,  expansion  of 
existing  nature  center  into 
"Classroom  by  the  Sound, " 
and  hiking  paths. 
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LAND  USE  AND  CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


NtW   FAIRFIELD 
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DEVELOPED  LANDS:  Commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  areas. 

PUBLICLY  OWNED  OPEN  LANDS:  Major  national,  state,  county  and  municipal 
F>arks,  forests  and  wildlife  and  hunting  preserves. 

CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LANDS:  Prime  agriculture  and  forest  lands  and 
critical  water-related  lands. 


RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS 
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Q    WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  PLANT  IMPROVEMENTS:  Upgrade  from  primary  to 

^^    secondary  (Derby  and  Shelton). 

MARINE  TOILET  WASTE  HANDLING  FACILITIES:  Develop  at  selected  waste  water 
treatment  plants  and  locate  pump-out  trailers  at  key  recreational  harbors. 

^^  NO  DISCHARGE  ZONES:  Designate  and  preserve  the  outer  portion  of  Southport  Hartxsr 
^^  and  the  Sasco  Brook  area  (Fairfield). 
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SURFACE  WATER  SUPPLY  SOURCES:  Construct  dam  and  reservoir  on  Poquonock  River 
and  on  Hopp  Brook. 
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SCENIC  TOWNSCAPES:  Designate  and  protect  Southport's  shorefront  and  Fairfield  Center.    \ 


•  «  RECREATIONAL  FERRY  SERVICE 


PRIVATE  MARINA  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIAL 


m.    TIDAL  FLOOD-PRONE  AREA:  Identified  as  having  potential  for  local  long-term  acquisition 
for  recreation.  Pine  Creek  Point  (2.0  miles). 

OTHER:  1)  Supplement  regional  water  supply  needs  through  system  regional ization  and 
ground  water  development  in  Fairfield. 

2)  Phase  out  existing  solid  waste  disposal  sites  in  Fairfield,  Bridgeport,  Stratford,  Easton, 
Monroe,  Seymour,  Ansonia,  and  Derby. 
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Hemlpck  and 
Easton  Reservoirs: 

! « s  1 0 «  Develop'limited  rei^^f » " '  ^ 
ation  facilities  including 
200  picnic  sites  and 
some  hiking  trails  on  the 
i^ershed^of  these -^^-, 
^utllity-oymed^lands.  fR  ^^~. 
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State  purchase,20  acres; 
^    develop  30  picf  ic  Sites  ^ 
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\         Success  Lake:  State 
/  purchase  320  acres  as 

available  to  p)rovlde 
a  swimming  area,  If 
feasible,  250  picnic  sites, 
and  small  boat  rentals. 
Possible  combination  of 
recreational  and  com- 
mercial uses. 
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Bridgeport  Harbor:  1)  Develop  heated 
pipeline  to  carry  residual  oil  to  Devon  by 
1985. 

2)  Develop  an  offshore  berth  with  sub- 
marine p>ipellne  for  gasoline  and  home 
freating  oil  by  1990. 

3)  Construct  a  pipeline  for  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  shipment  to  the  Bronx  by  1995. 

4)  Consolidate  existing  hartxxfront  oil 
storage  facilities  at  Johnson's  Creek  and 
develop  additional  Inland  storage  capacity 
within  Bridgeport  by  1990. 

5)  Initiate  a  major  hartxx  dean-up  p>rogram 
by  1980. 

6)  Construct  at  least  one  fish  reef. 


Pleasure  Beach:  As  part  of  the  "Long 
Island  Sound  Heritage "  ownership  of  tfie 
existing  park  should  be  transferred  to  tfie 
State  and  developed  as  a  State  Park  togetfier 
with  the  Long  Beach  area  in  Stratford  and 
tfie  Great  Meadow  marshes.  Development 
sfKxild  include  a  "Classroom  by  the  Sound " 
nature  center,  recreational  ferry  from 
Bridgeport  to  the  existing  dock,  restoration 
of  tfie  existing  txldge  from  Bridgeport,  and 
development  of  a  new  road  to  Long  Beach 
from  Great  Meadows  Road. 
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LAND  USE  AND  CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

DEVELOPED  LANDS:  Commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  areas. 

PUBLICLY  OWNED  OPEN  LANDS:  Major  national,  state,  county  and  municipal 
parks,  forests  and  wildlife  and  hunting  preserves. 


^^    CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LANDS:  Prime  agriculture  and  forest  lands  and 
^^    critical  water-related  lands. 


RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS 


B 


ALTERATIONS  TO  WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  PLANTS:  Upgrade  from  primary  to 
secondary  (Stamford),  phiase  out  existing  facility  (Darien). 


T    \ 


MARINE  TOILET  WASTE  HANDLING  FACILITIES:  Develop  at  selected  waste  water 
treatment  plants  and  locate  pump-out  trailers  at  key  recreational  hiarbors. 


NO  DISCHARGE  ZONES:  Designate  and  preserve  tfie  water  in  tf>e  area  of  Norwalk  Islands, 
in  tf>e  Saugatuck  River  north  of  Westport,  and  at  Scott  Cove  (Darien). 


.\ 


SURFACE  WATER  SUPPLY  SOURCES:  Enlarge  Siscowit  Reservoir,  Comstock  Brook 
Reservoir,  and  Mianus  Reservoir;  divert  some  of  tf>e  stream  flow  of  th»e  Norwalk  River. 


o 


RECREATIONAL  FERRY  SERVICE 

BOAT  LAUNCH  LANES 

PRIVATE  MARINA  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIAL 

FLOOD  CONTROL:  Develop  a  flood  control  project  (including  a  dam,  stream  channel- 
ization and  land  treatment)  on  the  Norwalk  River;  study  structural  and  non-structural  abate- 
ment measures  at  Compo  Beach. 


OTHER:  1)  Supplement  regional  water  supply  needs  through  system  regionalization  and 
ground  water  development  in  Stamford,  Darien,  and  Westport. 

2)  Pfiase  out  existing  solid  waste  disfxjsal  sites  in  Wilton,  Darien,  New  Canaan,  Weston, 
and  Greenwich. 
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Subregion  5  \^ 

SOUTHWESTERN  CONNECTICUT      \ 
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^  Saugatuck 

\  Reservoir:  Develop 

1  limited  recreation  fa- 

i  cilities  including  300 

\  picnic  sites  on  the  water- 

\  shed  of  this  utility-owned 

^>j  land.  (Outside  but  ad- 
''      ^gacent  to  region.)     \ 
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Calf  Pasture  Beach: 

Construct  a  fishing  ptef . 


Man^esa  Island:  Develop  one 
or  more  boat  launch  lanes. 
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Sherwood  Island  State 
Park:  As  part  of  ttie  Long  Island 
Sound  Heritage,   ttie  State  should 
purcfiase  ttie  flood- prone  properties 
Immediately  to  the  west,  by  1 980. 
DevelopHTient  sfiould  include  500 
FNcnic  sites  and  4  t)oat  ramps. 


Norwalk  archipelago: 

Designate  and  preserve  as  a 
special  scenic  zone. 

Chimon  island:  As  part  of  ttie 
Long  Island  Sound  Heritage, 
this  island  slx>uld  be  purctiased 
as  a  wildlife  management  —  nature 
observation  area. 

Shea  Island:  Develop  a 
Classroom  by  the  Sound    nature 
center. 


\ 
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Norwalk  and  Stamford  Hart>ors: 

1)  Construct  a  pipeline  for  gasoline  and 
home  tieating  oil  shipment  from  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut  to  the  Bronx  by  1995. 

2)  Phase  out  existing  port  receiving  and 
distribution  facilities  for  gasoline  art?)  tieat-     "      ■ 
ing  oil. 

3)  Relocate  all  oil  storage  tank  farms, 
except  those  used  for  residual  oil,  to  in- 
land sites  adjacent  to  ttie  pipeline.  ;  \    ,' 

4)  Initiate  major  tiartxx  clean-up  programs  '°V 


Slieffield  Island:  As  part  of 
tfie   Long  Island  Sound  Heritage," 
this  island  should  be  purctiased 
immediatelyasa  general  recreation 
area  including  swimming  iDeach, 
fishing  piers,  and  recreational 
ferry  from  Norwalk. 


by  1980. 

5)  Develop  putMic  marinas.   : 
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LAND  USE  AND  CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


j=— ' 


DEVELOPED  LANDS:  Commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  areas. 


^N 


PUBLICLY  OWNED  OPEN  LANDS:  Major  national,  state,  county  and  municipal 
parks,  forests  and  wildlife  and  hunting  preserves. 

CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LANDS:  Prime  agriculture  and  forest  lands  and 
critical  water-related  lands. 


RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS 


Q 


ALTERATIONS  TO  WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  PLANTS:  Upgrade  from  primary  to 
secondary  (Mamaroneck,  Port  Chester,  Blind  Brook,  and  New  Rochelle  plants  in  Westchester 
County  and  the  Tallman's  Island,  Hunt's  Point,  Bowery  Bay,  and  Ward  s  Island  plants  in  the 
Bronx  and  Queens,  expand  existing  secondary  wastewater  treatment  plants  (Belgrave, 
Great  Neck  Sewer  District,  Port  Washington,  and  Oyster  Bay),  construct  new  secondary 
plants  (Glen  Cove  and  Bayville),  and  phase  out  old  plants  (Glen  Cove  and  Roslyn). 

MARINE  TOILET  WASTE  HANDLING  FACILITIES:  Develop  at  selected  waste  water 
treatment  plants. 


RECREATIONAL  FERRY  SERVICE 
BOAT  LAUNCH  LANES 
Q —  PROPOSED  EXTENDED  SOUND  OUTFALLS 
PUBLIC  MARINAS 


SCENIC  TOWNSCAPES:  Designate  and  protect  villages  of  Roslyn,  Sea  Cliff,  and  Cold 
Spring  Harbor. 

TIDAL  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS:  Identified  as  having  potential  for  local  long-term  acquisition 
for  recreation:  area  west  of  Stehli  Beach  (0.3  mile  beach). 
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r^avld's  Island:  As  part  of  the '  Long^^land 
Soi|nd  H^m^ge  this  <s^nd"should  be  p^rcha$i^;i  s 
devjBlopment  could  Include  0.8  mile  beachv  QOO 
picpic  sites,  tratisient  boat  slips.and  a  recreational 
ferry  servitje  froiTi  New  Rochelle! 


Subregions  6A,  B Jr  6^         ,,,,„,„ 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  THE  BflONX,  QUEEMS,  AND 
NASSAUCbUNTY 

<-■■'  \  '■-        f         \  } 


I 


S) 


\ 


y     In  its  ongoing  research  into  artificial  Islands.  ^ 
^  It  feasible  and  environmentally  acceptable, ' 
aom  ,j^y  shdUld  ufidertake  construction  ^f  9fl  „"r^ 


Ore|9i«irU.^each  Island:  New  York 
,o5i,ti9^'t'coopor3e  with  the  Corps  of  Engine^er^ 


undertake  construction  <)f  9fi  Y 
"Orchard  Be/ch  Island"  which  coulej  prbvidi 
DEMiiEsisvvjmming,  boating,  and  fishing  facilities  by 
^i  2000.  Accels  could  be  by  recreational'  fe^ry 
(fssimi  service  from  PelhaWB*^  Park^l;^^. 

I^elham  B|iy  Park:  Develop  ^Cl^ss^-, 
.room  by  thef  Sound.  \  X 


rooD 

rtHCltW. 
/  cuffs 
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Eastclidst^r  Cre^: 

Develop  a  pipellhejgr  ma 
mcjvement  of  gasoline  ancl       / 
Wme  heating  oil  from  BrWge-i-^ 
pof^  Connecticut  to  the 
/brori/liy  1995. 
2)  PhMe  out  p>ort  receiv^ 
and  distributing  facilities  for 
gas6linearg^^^Mting 
oif  ""    " 


Phase  out  existing  shore- 
ide  landfill  op>eration. 

s  Neck  Bridge:  instruct  one 
or  mori  fishing  piers  near  the  bridge. 

^     V. 
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CSEiKWICH  I  \ 

Playland  Park:  Development  of 
presently-owned  0.3  mile  t>each  and  boat 
launch  lanes.  \ 

Port  Chester  Harbor:  1)  Develop 
a  pipeline  for  the  movement  of  gasoline 
and  home  heating  oil  from  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut  to  the  Bronx  by  1995. 
2)  Phase  out  port  receiving  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  for  gasoline  and 

me  heating  oil. 
3)'flalocate  tank»farms  to  an  inland  site/ 


Pratt  Estate:  County  development  of, 
recently-purchased  park. 


A 


Oyster  Bay  Harbor: 

1)  Extend  existing  Plainview- 
Holtsvllle  pipeline. 

2)  Phase  out  pwrt  receiving 
and  distribution  facilities  for 
gasoline  and  home  heating  oil. 
3]  Develop  public  marina. 


tOTO  HAReOU 


xX^ 


Helnpstead  Hak-bor: 

1)  Extend  existing  Plain- 
view-Holtsville  pipeline. 
2^Phase  out  port  receiving 
and  distribution  facilities  for 
,J;  gasoline  and  home  heating 
..'"'"Oil. 


b\ 


Caumsett  State  Park:  As  part  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound  Heritagej"  the 
State  should  develop  as  a  regional  (}ea^A 


OKLYN 


Fort  Totten:  As  part  of  the 
"Long  Island  Sound  Heritage, 
the  U.S.  Government  should  trans 
V  fer  ownersfi^MP^Wl^ment  as 
a  major,  multi-purpose  recreation 
area;  Including  restoration  of 
significant  buildings,  sand 
"\      nourishment  of  about  3.0  miles 
\  tjeach  JOO  picnic  sites,  a  public 
ymajina  and  recreational  ferry 
sBh/ice  K)  Caumsett  State  Park. 

\ 


\ 


' -"iMainhasset  Harbor: 

1),Extend  existing'Ptainview^  n 
^i^oltsville  pipeline. 

^>Phase  out  port  receiving 
and  distribution  facilities  for 
gascMine  and  home  heating  oil. 


(atwut  1 .0  mile)  and  as  a  casual  recreation 
facility  inland  by  1980.  Development 

3)  Initiate  major  harbor  debris  should  includea  Classroom  by  the 
clean-fUR:  program  by  1 980.       Sound'  nature  center,  a  fishing  pier,  and 

4)  Develop  public  marina.  recreational  fefry  service,  from  Oyster 
_  Bay  and  Fort  Totten.  Development  in- 

u ,  J ,  j^nd  should  include  preservation  and  ap- 
propriate reuse  Of  buildings,  200  camp-^" 
sites,  and  200  picnic  sites. 


\ 


Port  Washington  sand  pits: 

As  part  of    Long  Island  Sound  Heritage, " 
purchase  and  reclaim  the  privately- 
owned  portions  mined  out  sand  pits. 
;-,  "'-'"■   Ernphasis  of  reclamation,  particularly  on 
H  E  MiKs I ( J D  s^^iRT?'  should  be  recreation  with  certain 
4    fe  cpiTipatible  u|es  allowed  in  western ._  _ 

-^'  [^ion  of  site:'  -^'"^  '-'    :; 


.-/ 
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■■'}         {- 

Cit^  island:  1]  Prfvate'matfhadevelop- 
mentjpotential  for  dry  slip  facilities. 
2).O^elop  a  public  marina  i 

i)  Expand  existing  fishing  piers.  \ 


^ 


V 


Western  Long  Island  Sopnd: 

Designate  as  "water  quality  lirnited   and 
initiate  a  special  study  of  nutrient  enrich- 
ment and  eutrophication  of  the  area. 


/ 


LAND  USE  AND  CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


DEVELOPED  LANDS:  Commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  areas. 

PUBLICLY  OWNED  OPEN  LANDS:  Major  national,  state,  county  and  municipal 
parks,  forests  and  wildlife  and  hunting  preserves. 

CRITICAL  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LANDS:  Prime  agriculture  and  forest  lands  and 
critical  water-related  lands. 


RECOMMENDED  ACTIONS 


B 


WASTE  WATER  TREATMENT  PLANT  IMPROVEMENTS:  Expand  existing  secondary 
plants  (Northport,  Port  Jefferson,  and  Smithtown]  and  construct  new  secondary  plants 
(Westplant,  and  Eastplant,  Southold;  and  Elizabeth  Field,  Fishers  Island). 

MARINE  TOILET  WASTE  HANDLING  FACILITIES:  Develop  at  selected  waste  water 
treatment  plants. 


SCENIC  TOWNSCAPES:  Designate  and  protect  villages  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Northport, 
Head  of  the  Harbor,  and  Greenport  Village. 


RECREATIONAL  FERRY  SERVICE 

TIDAL  FLOOD-PRONE  AREAS:  Identified  as  having  potential  for  local  long-term  acquisition 
for  recreation,  Asharoken  (1.7  miles).  West  Meadow  (1.1  miles),  Mt.  Sinai  (0.5  mile).  Wading 
River  (0.6  mile),  and  Truman  Beach  (1 .0  mile). 


Q PROPOSED  EXTENDED  SOUND  OUTFALL 

P        PRIVATE  MARINA  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIAL 


Eaton's  Neck- 
Nissequogue: 

Designate  and  preserve 
portions  of  this  area  as 
special  scenic  zones. 


Huntington  Harbor:  1)  Phase  out 
existing  port  petroleum  receiving  and 
distributing  facilities. 

2)  Potential  for  private  marina  develop- 
ment. 

3)  Develop  a  public  marina. 


Smithtown  Bay:    A 

1)  Develop  a  public 
marina, 

2)  Construct  a  fish  reef. 


Caumsett  State  Park:  As  part  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound  Heritage    the 
State  should  develop  as  a  regional  beach 
( 1  0  mile)  and  as  a  casual  recreation 
facility  inland  by  1980  Development 
should  include  a   Classroom  by  the 
Sound    nature  center,  a  fishing  pier 
and  recreational  ferry  service  from 
Oyster  Bay  and  Fort  Totten  Develop- 
ment inland  should  include  the  preserva- 
tion and  appropriate  reuse  of  buildings. 
'200  campsites  and  200  picnic  sites. 


/ 
Sunken  Meadow 
State  Park:  Develop 
a   Classroom  by  the 
Sound   nature  center 
and  a  fishing  pier. 


Plainview-Holtsville 
Pipeline:  Extend  existing 
pipeline  east  to  Northville 
and  west  to  mid-Nassau 
by  1980 


o 


Shoreham/Wading 
River:  Develop  a  year- 
round  ferry  service  to 
New  Haven.  » 

Mt.  Sinai  Harbor:      '"'"' 

Designate  and  pre- 
serve as  a  no-discharge 
water  quality  zone 


Wildwood  State 
Park:  Develop  a 
Classroom  by  the 
Sound  nature  center 
and  fishing  piers. 


Port  Jefferson  Harbor: 

1 )  Develop  an  offshore  terminal 
Tfor  receipt  of  gasoline  and  home 

heating  oil  by  1 985.  with  a  sub- 
marine pipeline  to  an  inland  tank 
farm  and  Plainview-Holtsville 
pipeline 

2)  Develop  recreational  ferry  to 
sand  spits  (County  park)  at  Harbor  s 
mouth. 

3)  Develop  a  public  marina. 

4)  Potential  for  private  marina 
development 

5)  Develop  an  artificial  fish  reef. 


Roanoke  Point:  As  part  of  tlie 
Long  Island  Sound  Heritage, 
purchase  atjout  450  acres  of  beactiQ 
bluff,  and  woodlands  as  casual 
recreation/scenic  preservation 
area  Limited  development  on  in- 
land portions  for  picnicking  and 
related  activities  Access  to  beach 
and  bluff  area  limited  to  one  or 
two  pedestrian  access  points. 


Subregion?,  8&9 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY 


^ 


North  Shore  Bluffs: 

Designate  as  an  area  of  particular  concern 
by  tlie  proposed  stale  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment entity  and  preserve  as  a  special 
scenic  zone. 


St.  Thomas/Dam  Pond 
'  Area:  Purchase  atrout  300  acres 
of  bluff,  beacti.  woodland  and  pond 
as  scenic  preservation  —  casual 
recreation  area.  Limited  develop- 
ment of  inland  portion  for  recre- 
ation and  related  activities.  Limited 
pedestrian  access  to  beacti  and 
bluff  area. 


y 


Vlattituck  Inlet: 

,'hase  out  port 
jetroleum  receiving 
ind  distributing 
acilities. 
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pa  a             Greenport  Harbor: 

*^  ""^    .          Develop  a  public  marina. 
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THE   LONG   ISLAND   SOUND 
STUDY  TEAM 

U.S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

"Robert  G.  Halstead,  State  Conservationist,  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Connecticut 

"Howard  Gates,  Assistant  State  Conservationist,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Connecticut 

Economic  Research  Service:  Lee  A.  Christensen;  Alan  Fox;  Ronald  J, 

Glass:  Anthony  M    Grano,  John  W.  Green;  James  E.  Horsfield;  John  E. 

Hosteller, 

Forest  Service:  Frank  E.  Casanova:  Karl  Davidson;  Keith  Grest;  Chris 
Holmes;  Kenneth  J  Johnson;  Walter  J.  Morrill,  Thomas  Schmeckpeper, 

River  Basins  Division:  Ralph  A    Mashburn 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  John  M,  Allen,  Charles  R,  Barnett,  Jr.,  Eudell  F 
Bivens;  Donald  G  Burbank,  Whitney  T  Ferguson,  Ralph  T  Grant,  Robert 
Hilliard;  Homer  Hilner;  Arthur  Luce,  Raymond  Marshall;  Richard  J,  Mc- 
Climans;  Elmer  E.  Offerman,  DeElden  A.  Philbrook.  James  M  Reel,  Edward 
H    Sautter. 

U.S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   ARMY 
(CORPS   OF   ENGINEERS) 

'Colonel  John  H.  Mason,  Division  Engineer,  New  England  Division 
•John  Wm    Leslie,  Chief,  Engineering  Division 
•Joseph  Ignazio,  Chief,  Basin  Planning  Branch 
"Lawrence  J.  Bergen,  Chief,  Comprehensive  River  Basins  Section 

Raymond  J.  Boyd;  Thomas  C.  Bruha;  Saul  Cooper;  Paul  A,  DiPietro;  Arthur 
F.  Doyle;  Harmon  Guptill;  Carl  G.  Hard;  Paul  E  Pronovost;  Richard  F 
Quinn;  William  Swaine;  Cecil  E    Wentworth. 


CONNECTICUT 

■Joseph  N  Gill,  Commissioner,  Connecticut  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  (Member,  Steering  Committee) 

Douglas  M    Costle,  Commissioner,  Connecticut  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  I  Member  Steering  Committee,  to  February  28.  1975) 

Dan  W.  Lulkin.  Commissioner.  Connecticut  Department  ol  Environmental 
Protection  (Member.  Steering  Committee,  to  June  30.  1973) 

"Horace  H   Brown,  Director,  Department  of  Finance  and  Control,  Planning 

&  Budgeting  Division 
■Richard  M  Dowd,  Director,  Office  of  Planning  and  Research,  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection 

■■Senator  George  L.  Gunther,  Chairman,  Coastal  Zone  Management  Com- 
mittee of  Connecticut  General  Assembly 

■■Harold  I   Ames,  Assistant  Director,  Department  of  Finance  and  Control, 
Planning  &  Budgeting  Division 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station:  David  E   Hill 

Department  of  Commerce:  Edson  Gerks 

Department  of  Environmental  Protection:  Roy  Anderson.  Stanley  Bates; 
Whitney  Beats:  Bud  Beckley;  Pamela  Bergman,  James  Bishop;  Armando  J. 
Carbonell.  Richard  W.  Chase:  Denis  Cunningham;  Dennis  DeCarli;  Frank 
Fogarty;  Joseph  E  Hickey;  Robert  Jones,  Arroll  Lamson.  Robert  A  Mc- 
Cabe:  Charles  McKinney;  William  F.  Miller;  Salvatore  Misseri.  Peter  Reilly; 
Mary  Ann  Robert;  William  Sander;  E.  Zell  Steever;  Sam  Sullern:  Stephen 
Thomson:  Benjamin  A    Warner;  Cole  W   Wilde 

Department  o(  Finance  and  Control,  Planning  and  Budgeting  Division:  Ed 

Butler;  Wilfred  J.  Maxwell;  Theron  Schnure;  Richard  N.  Symonds;  Edwin 
Williams 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey:  Joe  Webb  Peoples,  Sidney  Quar- 
rier;  Hugo  Thomas 

Department  of  Healtfi,  Environmental  Health  Services  Division:  Glen  Low- 
derback.  Donald  Smith 

Department  of  Transportation:  Robert  Gubala,  Harry  L   Siebert 


U.S.   DEPARTMENT   OF  COMMERCE 

•Albert  S    Kachic,  Regional  Hydrologist.  National  Weather  Service.  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

•Russell  T.  Norris.  Regional  Director,  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
"Norman  L    Canfield,  Regional  Climatologist,  Eastern  Region.  National 
Weather  Service 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis:  Henry  L  DeGraff.  Roger  A  Matson,  John 
Stierna 

Maritime  Administration:  William  S   Chambers,  C   J   G   Wentz. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration:  Donald  R  Baker;  Don- 
ald Birkholz.  Joseph  Brumbach.  Harry  Davis.  Robert  Gallagher.  Robert  F 
Hutton,  Bruce  Keck,  Randall  W    Smith 

National  Weather  Service:  John  H    Thomas 

CITIZEN    ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

"Roger  Shope  (Chairman),  Roslyn  Harbor.  N  Y 
••Barbara  M.  Deitrick  (Vice-Chairwoman).  Old  Lyme,  CT. 

Gene  Anthony.  Brantord.  CT  .  Joseph  H  Boyd,  Jr  ,  Sag  Harbor,  NY  ,  Ed- 
ward F  Brickell,  Bayville,  NY.  Richard  Owen  Carey,  Ridgefield,  CT  ;  Arthur 
Carlson,  East  Lyme,  CT  ;  John  Connors,  New  Rochelle,  NY,  James  Corri- 
gan,  Jr  ,  Dix  Hills,  NY,  Barlow  Culler-Walton.  Weslport.  CT  .  Philip  A  Cut- 
ting, Southport,  CT  ;  John  Hibbard.  Hebron.  CT  .  Haynes  N  Johnson.  Cos 
Cob.  CT .  Audrey  Jones.  Port  Washington,  NY  ,  Bee  Kella,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  ;  Robert  F  Kunz,  Bridgewater.  CT  .  John  F  Merchant,  Bridgeport,  CT 
(Chairman  to  September,  1973).  Frederick  F  Meyer.  Smithtown.  NY;  Rich- 
ard Miller,  New  York,  NY.;  Anthony  Mollett.  Sullield.  CT :  Richard  0 
Palmer.  Devon.  CT.;  William  A  Parrilla,  Fairfield,  CT  ,  Richard  H  Rough. 
Pelham.  NY:  Kevin  J  Quinn,  New  Hyde  Park,  NY  ,  Ben  Rathbun.  Noank. 
CT :  David  Relyea,  Bayville.  NY  ,  Gerald  Smith,  Wilton,  CT  ,  Ralph  Snod- 
smith.  Suffern.  NY  .  Claire  Stern.  Great  Neck.  N  Y  ,  Paul  Stoutenburgh, 
Cutchogue,  NY,;  Barbara  Swartz,  Setauket,  NY.  George  H  Vanderborgh. 
Jr  .  West  Sayville,  NY;  Gilbert  Wagner,  Gales  Ferry,  CT  ,  Margaret  P  Wick- 
ersham,  Darien,  CT.;  Kaye  Williams,  Bridgeport,  CT  ,  Howard  Weiss,  Mystic, 
CT.;  Elsie  Willcox.  South  Norwalk,  CT.  (deceased). 


U.S.   ENERGY   RESEARCH   AND 

DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

(FORMERLY   U.S.  ATOMIC   ENERGY 

COMMISSION) 

•Herbert  Pennington.  Assessments  and  Coordination  Officer,  Division  of 

Biomedical  and  Environmental  Research 
"Walter  Belter,  Analysis  and  Assessment  Programs,  Division  of  Biomedical 

and  Environmental  Research 
■■Randolph    Newton,   Analysis   and   Assessment   Programs,   Division   of 

Biomedical  and  Environmental  Research 

U.S.   ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION   AGENCY 

■John  A  S   McGlennon,  Regional  Administrator,  Region  I 
■Lester  A    Sutton,  Director,  Air  and  Water  Division,  Region  I 
■Walter  M    Newman,  Chief,  Water  Quality  Branch 
•■Clyde  F   Shufelt,  Chief,  Environmental  Evaluation  Section 

William  J.  Butler;  Charles  R.  Conway;  Charles  Durfor;  Jerome  J.  Healey,  W. 
Michael  Kemp.  Joseph  Krivak,  Robert  J    Leger 

FEDERAL   POWER   COMMISSION 

"Angelo  M   Monaco.  Regional  Engineer 

■James  D   Hebson.  Deputy  Regional  Engineer 
■■Martin  Inwald.  Chief.  River  Basins  and  Licensed  Project  Section 
■■Jonas  Barish.  Engineer 

U.S.   DEPARTMENT   OF   HOUSING    AND    URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

■Harold  G  Thompson,  Acting  Regional  Administrator 

■Frank  V  Del  Vecchio,  Assistant  Regional  Administrator  for  Community 
Planning  and  Management 

■Sheldon  Gilbert,  Environmental  and  Standards  Officer,  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Planning  and  Management 

Marvin  H    Krotenberg,  Nick  M.  Nibi;  David  Prescott 

Consultant:  Ralph  M.  Field  and  Associates. 


Italics   Inactive 

•New  England  River  Basins  Commission  member,  alternate 
••Coordinating  group  member,  alternate 


U.S.   DEPARTMENT   OF  THE    INTERIOR 

■Roger  Sumner  Babb.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
*'J    David  Breslin.  Regional  Coordinator.  Northeast  Region 
"Kenneth  B   Young 

Mark  Abelson.  Ellen  Jensen 

Bureau  ot  Mines:  William  Cochran,  W,  L  Dare.  Stanley  A  Feitler,  James  J 
Hill,  C   Gordon  Leaf.  Robert  D-  Thomson 

Bureau  o(  Outdoor  Recreation:  Eileen  Anderson.  Maurice  D  Arnold,  Frank 
Basile.  James  Donoghue.  Roland  B  Handly,  Kathy  Harbison.  William  Law- 
son.  John  D   Peine.  Henry  Young. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  Lfnda  Gantt,  Arthur  M  Kinsky;  Kathleen  Larson. 
L   Ruggles  Porter,  Jr  ,  Ronald  G   Sake;  Earl  Walker;  William  Zarbock 

National  Park  Service:  Richard  V   Giamberdine 

Consultant:  Roy  Mann  and  Associates 

U.S.  Geological  Survey:  John  Baker.  Philip  Cohen.  Peter  Haeni.  Ellis  Koch, 
Robert  Melvin.  Lincoln  Paige.  Frederick  H    Ruggles;  Porter  Ward 

INTERSTATE   SANITATION   COMMISSION 

■Thomas  R  Glenn.  Jr  .  Director  &  Chief  Engineer 
■•Alan  Mytelka.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer 

NASSAU-SUFFOLK 
REGIONAL  PLANNING   BOARD 

"Lee  E.  Koppelman.  Executive  Director 
■■Edith  G   Tanenbaum 

DeWitt  S.  Davies.  Pearl  Kamer,  Arthur  Kunz.  Clarke  Williams 

NEW  YORK 

■Qgden  R   Reid.  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  (Member,  Steering  Committee) 
Ronald  W  Pedersen,  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment ot  Environmental  Conservation  (Member.  Steering  Committee,  to 
December  31,  1974) 
■Albert  Bromberg.  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 
■John  A  Finck,  Assistant  Director  for  Plan  Development.  Office  of  Program 
Development,  Planning  and  Research,  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation 
■■William  H-  Lee,  Associate  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation 

Department  ot  Environmental  Conservation:  Kenneth  Caffrey.  Kernan  W 
Davis,  Sr  ;  John  J  Dragonetti.  Samuel  Finkelstein,  Albert  C.  Jensen.  Edward 
A   Karath.  Russell  Mt   Pleasant.  Eldred  Rich,  Paul  Sausville.  Randolph  M 
Stelle;  Anthony  Taormina,  Irving  Wolpert, 
Geological  Survey:  Robert  H    Fakundiny 

Office  of  Parks  and  Recreation:  Charles  F   Breuel;  Ivan  P   Vamos 

Office  of  Planning  Services:  Howard  S  Quinn,  Carol  Sondheimer,  Henry 
Williams 

Public  Service  Commission:  William  Shaffer.  Eugene  W  Zeltmann. 

Department  of  Transportation:  Fedele  Palmien 


LONG   ISLAND   SOUND   STUDY 
(NERBC)   STAFF 

■R   Frank  Gregg.  Chairman.  New  England  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion (Member.  Steering  Committee) 
■■Robert  D,  Brown.  Staff  Director.  New  England  River  Basins  Com- 
mission 
■■David  Burack.  Study  Manager  (to  May.  1975) 
■■David  L.  Holmes.  Senior  Planner/Study  Manager 

Dorothy  Adkins:  Linda  Anderson;  Adeyeye  Anjorin,  Katharine  Ber- 
ger;  Bernard  B.  L  Boger;  Judith  Collier.  Beth  Emllson,  Roger  Hamil- 
ton; Jeffrey  Kaplan.  Victoria  Lamberton;  Nathalie  McGuire,  Diana 
Kilmer;  Deborah  Miller;  Ron  Nelson.  Stephen  V.  O'Brien;  Trevor 
O'Neill.  Carol  Plantinga:  Esther  Prober;  Herman  Sirlin.  Philip  Tabas; 
Howard  Weiss 

Consultants:  Cogen.  Holt  and  Associates,  Anthony  Colasanto, 
Copp,  Brenneman,  Tighe,  Koletsky  and  Berall.  Fordesign  Inc.; 
James  Luty  and  Associates,  John  McAleer;  William  McGuinness. 
Jr  ;  Raymond,  Parish  &  Pine.  Inc  ;  Sosnoff,  Cooper  and  Whitney 


RESEARCH/PLANNING 
ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

■■Lawrence  E   Hinkle,  Jr,  (Chairman),  Division  of  Human  Ecology.  New 

York  Hospital— Cornell  Medical  Center 
'■Eric  W  Mood  (Vice-Chairman).  School  of  Epidemiology  &  Public  Health. 

Yale  University 

James  E  Alexander,  Senior  Research  Scientist.  New  York  Ocean  Science 
Laboratory;  Herbert  M  Austin,  Associate  Research  Scientist.  New  York 
Ocean  Science  Laboratory;  John  C.  Baiardi,  President  and  Director.  New 
York  Ocean  Science  Laboratory;  Richard  J  Benolt.  Eco-Science  Labora- 
tory; W  F  Bohlen.  Marine  Sciences  Institute.  University  of  Connecticut;  Ro- 
land C  Clement,  National  Audubon  Society.  Norwalk.  Connecticut,  Matthew 
C  Cordaro.  Long  Island  Lighting  Co..  Theodore  Combs.  Fairfield  University 
Biology  Department;  Peter  Dehllnger.  Director.  Marine  Sciences  Institute; 
Dominic  M  DiToro.  Environmental  Engineering  &  Science  Program,  Man- 
hattan College;  Robert  H  Ellis.  Assistant  to  the  President.  Hartford  Gradu- 
ate Center.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Connecticut.  Inc.;  Hugo  D. 
Freudenthal.  Graduate  Department  of  Marine  Science.  C  W  Post  College. 
James  Gallagher.  Marine  Technology  Society,  Murrey  Goldberg.  Brookha- 
ven  National  Laboratory;  David  E  Hill.  Associate  Soil  Scientist,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  James  G  Horslall.  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Rita  Davidson  Kaunitz.  Environmentalist/Planner. 
Westport.  Connecticut;  Albert  Levenson,  Associate  Dean  ot  the  Faculty,  Di- 
vision ot  Socil  Sciences,  Quens  College,  William  A  Lund.  Jr..  Marine  Re- 
search Lab,  University  of  Connecticut;  Ruth  Mack,  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, New  York;  Nelson  Marshall.  Graduate  School  of  Oceanography, 
University  of  Rhode  Island.  John  L  McHugh,  Marine  Science  Research  Cen- 
ter, SUNY  at  Stony  Brook,  William  Neiring,  Professor  of  Botany.  Connecticut 
College.  Donald  O'Connor.  Department  of  Environmental  Science  &  Engi- 
neering. Manhattan  College.  Philip  Palmedo,  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory: Jerrold  Posner,  Director,  University  Institute  ot  Oceanography,  City 
College,  New  York,  Donald  C  Rhoads,  Associate  Professor.  Department 
Geology-Geophysics,  Yale  University,  John  E,  Sanders.  Department  of  Ge- 
ology. Barnard  College;  Paul  Spitzer.  Biological  Sciences  Division.  Cornell 
University;  Donald  Squires.  Director.  New  York  State  Sea  Grant  Program, 
SUNY  at  Albany,  Carlos  Stern,  University  of  Connecticut;  Bruce  Wilkins. 
Program  Leader,  New  York  State  Sea  Grant  Advisory  Service,  Cornell 
University 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

■Stanley  R  Davis.  Regional  Hydraulic  Engineer.  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration 

■Captain  Royal  E  Grover.  Jr.,  Chief,  Aids  to  Navigation  Branch.  1st  US. 
Coast  Guard  District 

Commander  Daniel  Charter;  Captain  A  T  Durgin;  Commander  C  R  Lind- 
quist  (deceased);  Captain  Bernie  E  Thompson 

U.S.  WATER  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 

Mark  V.  Hughes. 

OTHER  PARTICIPANTS 

Norris  C  Andrews,  Executive  Director.  South  Central  Conn.  Regional  Plan- 
ning Agency;  Art  Borut.  New  York  City  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion; Edward  L  Burdell.  Planning  Director.  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Agency.  Richard  C  Carpenter,  Planning  Director.  South  Western  Regional 
Planning  Agency;  William  Donohoe.  Queens  Office  of  Planning;  Donald  El- 
liot. Chairman,  New  York  City  Planning  Commission,  Richard  B,  Erickson. 
Executive  Director.  Southeastern  Conn  Regional  Planning  Agency.  H/ladge 
Ertel.  Institute  for  Man  and  Environment;  Peter  O  Eschweiler,  Commis- 
sioner of  Planning.  Westchester  County;  Robert  Esnard.  Bronx  Office  of 
Planning;  Martin  Goldstein.  New  York  City  Department  of  Planning.  Stanley 
Greimann.  Planning  Director.  Conn.  River  Estuary  Regional  Planning 
Agency;  Martin  Lang,  Commissioner,  New  York  City— Environmental  Pro- 
tection Administration;  John  McGuerty,  Director,  New  Haven  City  Plan  De- 
partment; John  Muenzlnger.  Westchester  County  Department  of  Planning; 
William  Pressman,  New  York  City— Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion. Barney  Rabinow.  New  York  City  Department  of  Planning;  John 
Schwartzman,  New  York  City  Planning,  Mary  B.  Sowchuk.  Executive  Plan- 
ning Director.  Greater  Bridgeport  Regional  Planning  Agency;  Thomas 
Wuerth.  Town  Planner.  Guilford.  Conn  ;  John  E.  Zuccotti.  Chairman.  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission. 


